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News of live campus issues---articles by men and women 
you'd go a hundred miles to hear---student opinion 
from a hundred campuses and news from the four corners 
of the student world---time-saver reviews of significant 


books---up to the moment “departments.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN aims to be critical, fearless, 
holding fast to a sense of humor and believing passion- 
ately in the desire and ability of the present student 


generation to build a better world. 


Edited by a national committee of students and alumni, 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is intended for students 
who think or want to, and for faculty and others who 


are not beyond the concerns of students. 


Religion and Life; Politics Campus and National; Sex; 
Athletics; Fraternities; how to reconstruct the world's 
frayed economic texture---these are some of the topics 


you---who want to think---will find discussed in 
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The Well-Educated Man 


The well-educated man should know 
something about everything, and everything about something: he should 
have a broad general basis of knowledge and have mastered some par- 
ticular branch of it. 


He should be able to read and speak 


the English language with competence and some degree of charm. 


He should know at least one language 
beside his native tongue, modern or ancient, and if modern should be able 
to speak it at least haltingly. 


He should have a bowing acquaint- 
ance with science, for only in science has the world progressed much 
beyond the timé of Socrates and Rapheel. Unless he is to specialize in 
some branch of science, his knowledge should be sufficient to read with 
understanding and interest such articles as the Atlantic Monthly prints on 
astronomy, geology, biology, chemistry, physics. 


He should know enough of the social 
sciences, history, economics, and sociology, to understand the main achieve- 
ments of man as an individual and as a citizen in the state. 


He should know enough about phil- 
osophy to know that it is the most fascinating and futile subject that can at- 
tract the attention of the human mind. 


He should not confuse memorizing 
with thinking. To achieve success he must think straight and act coura- 
geously. If he thinks falsely he is in trouble, and if he thinks straight and 
stops there he is nothing but a dilettante; he must act courageously on the 
truth that he has discovered. 


He will not become a high-brow, 
that is try to educate himself beyond his intelligence. 


He must cultivate his moral nature 
throughout this entire life, for that is the motive power that will enable him 
to get the most out of his mind and body. 


He should be familiar with the Bible, 


the greatest book ever written, and its place in history, morals and religion. 


He will not, at forty-five, regard with 
undue importance the college A.B. degree or the Phi Beta Kappa key that 
he got at the age of twenty-one. 


And he must not take any of these 
points too seriously! This applies also to the statements of all would-be 
sages (including myself) who preach what we advise others to practice. 


President, Rollins College HAMILTON HOLT. 
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Who's Who 


HAMILTON HOLT, President of Rollins College, 
is helping to build the road that leads toward an 
education adequate for the day in which we live. 

BUELL GORDON GALLAGHER, progressive pastor 
in an industrial city, writes out of the background 
of graduate study at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and frequent contacts with student groups 
in the United States. 


HOMER P. RAINEY is Bucknell’s comparatively 
new young president. 


ALLAN A. HUNTER, stimulating pastor of Holly- 
wood Community Church, has recently published 
a thought-provoking book, Social Perplevxities. 


PAUL B. LAWSON is Associate Dean in the De- 
partment of Etomology, University of Kansas. 


CHARLES C. NOBLE, Williams ’23, keeps close to 
student interests at conferences and in college 
visits. 

KIRBY PAGE, among many major responsibili- 
ties, is editor of The World Tomorrow, which now 
moves into the field of Christian weeklies. 


JOHN BENNETT is Professor of Philosophy at 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Our Book Reviewers are: C. V. Hibbard, Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary at Wisconsin; Charles M. Bond, 
Professor at Bucknell; Gardiner Day, student 
pastor at Williamstown; Sherwood Eddy, world 
traveler and lecturer, recently returned from the 
Far East; Clarence E. Tobias and Patrick M. 
Malin, teaching respectively at Friends Central 
School and Swarthmore College; F. A. Henson, 
economist. 
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EDITORIAL 


Radical Athletic Changes . . . 


CHARACTERIZED by the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
as “an important forward step in American colle- 
giate athletics,” the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to study the plan of athletic sports at 
Yale doubtless will influence athletic policy 
throughout the country. While the Yale Corpora- 
tion has accepted the general principles of the 
Committee’s report it has reserved the privilege 
of deciding whether the specific recommendations 
of the Committee are to be followed; it also is 
understood that commitments for the fall schedule 
will stand. These reservations, however, do not 
vitiate the straightforward recommendations of 
the Committee which go directly to the focal 
points of the top-heavy athletic problem from 
which in the past decade and a half few colleges 
have escaped. Whether or not the Yale Corpora- 
tion follows its own Committee closely, it is a 
foregone conclusion that many another college ad- 
ministration will find encouragement and sugges- 
tive stimulus in the Yale report. 

Among its recommendations are the complete 
elimination of scouting, the abandonment of or- 
ganized out-of-season practice, radical reduction 
of athletic squads to encourage intramural play, 
schedule limited to “traditional rivals” with no 
intersectional games, reduction in number of 
coaches with amateur coaching set as the ideal, a 
revised afternoon academic program to permit a 
larger use of athletic facilities, intercollegiate 
games open to students without charge. Such a 
radical reversal of policy helps to bring the funda- 
mental educational and recreational purposes of 
college athletics back into view. Regardless of 
details—many of which will need to be modified 
in actual experience—we applaud the report and 
recommend its careful reading. 


Superseding the Paddle . . . 


THE CLASS OF ’36 may well be thankful that the 
reign of terror, traditionally the approved method 
of freshman orientation, has been supplanted by 
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a more humane (usually a mofe effective) pro- 
gram. True, a few colleges here and there still 
resort to sophomore hazing and ragging, oblivious 
to the fact that the current of progress has moved 
forward. But the vast majority of colleges—ad- 
ministrations, faculties, student bodies — have 
come to see that an intelligent codperation with a 
freshman in making the adjustments incident to 
beginning life at college is infinitely preferable to 
methods which began, and often ended, with dep- 
redation of his personality. 


One advantage of this new attitude is that the 
freshman is put on his honor to justify the con- 
fidence and respect the college accords him. For 
those freshmen who have come through high 
school nourishing a Dick Merriwell conception of 
college life, this recognition comes as something 
of a shock, albeit a healthful one. 


Probably there has been no more significant 
development in this new spirit of freshman coép- 
eration than the growth in recent years of fresh- 
mancamps. Begun by the Y. M. C. A. a few years 
ago, there are now scores of these camps (some 
universities are obliged to have two or three) in 
operation each fall. They combine in a happy and 
effective way fellowship between freshmen and 
upperclassmen, emphasis on the best traditions of 
the college, consideration of the freshmen’s own 
personal problems, and the spiritual ideals ade- 
quate for life today. 


A New Epoch... 


THE PRESENT COLLEGE GENERATION is faced with a 
strange paradox. Everywhere the world is call- 
ing for enlightened leadership, for men and 
women in business, industry, finance, and politics 
who are equal to the perplexing problems of our 
highly mechanized modern world; at the same 
time the colleges and universities, which normally 
should be furnishing that leadership, are finding 
each year a larger percentage of their graduates 
either unemployed or not employed in the pro- 
fessions for which they were specifically trained. 
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It is well for those now in college to face real- 
istically the actual facts of the present world situ- 
ation. We speak easily of “the depression” and 
listen hopefully as economic statisticians expound 
their charts of previous depressions to indicate 
the course of this, but are inclined to overlook the 
basic facts which make the present economic stag- 
nation fundamentally different from previous de- 
pressions. This time it is not the agencies of 
production which have broken down; we have far 
more wheat and machines than we know how to 
use; it is not an embarrassment in our credit as 
a nation, we have more gold than any other nation 
in the world; nor is it a lack of technical skill to 
meet the problems of modern industry, the tech- 
nical management of our industrial system as a 
matter of fact is too efficient: it produces goods 
far more rapidly than they can be absorbed. The 
real difficulty lies in the organizing principle of 
modern industry. Private gain, adequate as a 
motivating principle in the pioneering state of in- 
dustrial development, has shown its inadequacy 
for our modern society. The old individualism 
has broken down. In a day of high-speed ma- 
chine production the motive of private profit, once 
sufficient to keep the wheels of business whirring, 
simply adds to the deepening chaos. We are truly 
living at a turning point in history comparable 
to the French Revolution or the beginning of the 
machine age. A new epoch is in the making, and 
it is in that epoch that those now in college will be 
called upon for leadership. 


What the characteristics of that leadership will 
be of course remains to be seen, but some of its 
main elements already are plainly evident: 


It will be a socially minded leadership. 
Supplanting the pioneer individualism of the 
past century, the leader of tomorrow will be 
the social-engineer (whether doctor or in- 
dustrial manager) who will seek first the 
health and well being of the whole of society. 
He will be proficient in working with and for 
the people; people will be his first responsi- 
bility, capital will be servant not ruler. 


It will be a world minded leadership. We 
see clearly that isolation is impossible. World 
coéperation is a necessity unless we are to 
scrap the network of modern invention that 
increasingly brings us together into one cross- 
roads of international communication. The 
leader of tomorrow will think as easily of 
world-coéperation as the Britisher today 
thinks of codperation within the British Com- 
monwealth (formerly Empire!) 


It will be a spiritually minded leadership, 
for it is obvious that the essential basic 
changes in the motives underlying ownership 
and distribution from private gain (selfish- 
ness) to social usefulness cannot be accom- 


plished without a leadership competent tg 
elicit the finer qualities of human ‘nature. 
The history of man is a history of the gradual] 
refinement of men’s relations with each other, 
Latent are those qualities which expressed 
themselves in a stone club, latent too are 
those qualities which make for mutual respeg¢t 
and coédperation. Leadership in this new 
epoch will recognize and develop the spiritual 
nature of man. 


The most important business of college is to 
think deeply and long on this line. Students who 
desire to fill a creative réle in the life of their day 
will not need to be urged to get into those classes, 
or discussion groups, or books where these ques. 
tions are being faced. 

a 
The General Committee .. . 


AS WE GO TO PRESS the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation is conven- 
ing in Zeist, the Netherlands. It is a significant 
fact that despite the economic inhibitions to world 
travel this year the meeting will be one of the most 
representative of the entire series which since the 
foundation of the Federation in 1895 have had 
such an invigorating influence upon the life of 
the Christian Student Movements in this and 
other lands. We are reminded by occasions like 
this that the Christian cause, unlike other institu- 
tions of man, always has gone forward in the face 
of challenging difficulties; never has it thrived on 
ease or prosperity. The very severity then of our 
present economic distress, the inescapable urgency 
of bringing the broken, bleeding life of the mod- 
ern world into that unity and codperation envi- 
sioned by Jesus in the Kingdom of God, the need 
for men and women of all nations to pool their 
best experience and their deepest loyalties in that 
common adventure—these are the reasons which 
make a meeting of this Christian student interna- 
tionale this year not only a possibility but a neces- 
sity. Leaders of Student Christian Associations 
will do well to watch for subsequent reports of 
the Committee’s discussions and actions. In the 
meantime it is suggested that plans for the year 
include as a minimum program of local Federation 
participation: 

1. Monthly or bimonthly meetings on what we 
are accomplishing through the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 

2. Distribute the Student World (quarterly of 
the W. S. C. F.) regularly to each Cabinet mem- 
ber and faculty adviser. 

3. Appoint a Christian World Education Com- 
mittee, the Chairman to be Federation Corre- 
spondent. 


4. Include in your budget an appropriation for 
th Federation budget. 
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BALLYHOO artists in search of “prospects” for 
colleges and universities, until very recent times, 
used to visit high schools, barn-storming the coun- 
tryside with high-pressure propaganda designed 
to demonstrate that persons of average ability had 
only to arm themselves with a diploma from some 
institution of higher learning, and the world 
would lie prostrate before them. These salesmen 
for educational institutions had charts to show the 
comparative earntng power of college trained and 
noncollegiate men. There were lurid graphs, in 
which the black line showing the probable income 
of the man with the A.B. degree skyrocketed clear 
off the sheet in the upper right hand corner. It 
was not too difficult for the man without funds to 
borrow part of the cash necessary for his course, 
and work for the balance as he went along; and 
the statistics always proved that it was a dead 
certainty that the average college man would be 
able to pay back the borrowings in a phenomenally 
short time out of his increased earnings. 

And there was some basis of truth in what they 
said. As long as the industrial cycle was on the 
up-grade; as long as “expansion” was the slogan, 
and the sky appeared to be the limit; as long as 
roseate optimism prevailed, most college trained 
people could readily find positions—not always as 
lucrative as the ballyhoo artists had claimed, but 
at any rate, fairly good jobs. It paid to be edu- 
cated. The world offered a good job, an increas- 
ing income, and every opportunity for “Success,” 
to the man with the A.B. 


Normalcy ? 


But the situation is changed today. Even a 
Freshman knows that the ballyhoo is all bun- 
combe. He has read in the press about the organi- 
zation of the “Association of Unemployed College 
Alumni,” by representatives of some of the finest 
educational institutions in the land, including Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Vassar, New York University, 
City College, Swarthmore, Columbia Law School, 
and the New York Dental School. And something 
tells the Freshman that the estimate which this 
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WHAT THE Wor_Lp OFFERS 
TO THE CLASS OF 736 


BY BUELL GORDON GALLAGHER 


. 


. 


organization makes—the estimate that there are 
more than 10,000 unemployed college graduates in 
the city of New York alone—is probably too low. 
He has seen the great corporations, both public 
utilities and so-called private enterprises, the con- 
cerns which in good days were wont to take in col- 
lege graduates by the scores, start them “at the 
bottom” and advance them according to ability— 
he has seen these same concerns suddenly forced 
to reverse their policies. He has seen the valedic- 
torian of the class in a professional school sit idle 
for eighteen months, with his name on the list of 
one of the country’s largest industrial concerns; 
and he has heard how, month after month, as the 
time recurred for that man to be put into the 
company’s laboratories, he was put off with re- 
grets and promises. He has watched the policy 
of retrenchment, not only in industry and com- 
merce, but in government, education, the churches, 
research, in every line of work that offers special 
opportunities for the educated man. He has seen 
graduates of professional schools, fully accredited 
with their D.D.S., M.D., or B.L. and having 
passed the State Examiners, walk out on Com- 
mencement Day without the vaguest notion where 
to hang out a shingle, since every city block 
seemed to be bristling with frantic announcements 
of struggling young professional aspirants. If the 
Freshman is at all discerning, he has long since 
laughed to scorn the superstition that a college 
degree is the “Open, Sesame!” to the world’s treas- 
ure cave. ; 

If he is a little more naively optimistic than 
most of the present generation of clear-eyed, real- 
istic youth, he may whistle and kid himself with 
the belief that by the time June, 1936, rolls 
around, the world will have returned to “nor- 
malcy,” and he will be able to step right out and 
collect his velvet. Perhaps, in four years, what 
we call the Depression will have passed; but there 
are certain pertinent facts that the Class of ’36 
will do well to bear in mind. 

To begin with, the world cannot return to “nor- 
mal times.” We are in them right now. Every 
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phase of the industrial-commercial-financial cycle 
is as much a normal part of the entire movement 
as any other part. Given the premises of the 
present economic set-up, the depression follows 
prosperity, and good times follow the slump just 
as night and day alternate on the face of the 
earth—with the obvious difference that in Na- 
ture’s economy, darkness brings rest and relief to 
tired bodies and bewildered brains; while in 
Man’s economy, the lean years merely eat up the 
fat, strewing the wreckage of men and institu- 
tions all over the Business Chart. In other words, 
if at some times the world says that the cryptic 
letters, “A.B” after a man’s name mean “Accred- 
ited Beneficiary,” and therefore offers the college 
man special privileges and opportunities; that 
same world reserves the right to interpret those 
letters at other times to mean “Accidental By- 
stander’’—and it exercises that right! The world 
offers to the Class of ’36 the dubious blessing of 
participation in the haphazard and hazardous 
economic processes which some professional hu- 
morist has labeled “Economic Order.” 





Spectre 

Of course, if that were all of the matter, we 
probably would not spill a great deal of eye-wash 
over the plight of the college man. The Freshman 
would merely pull his belt a little tighter, the 
Senior would postpone marriage a few years, and 
all of us would weather through somehow. Cer- 
tainly, the educated man would not be in any 
worse plight than the uneducated, except that 
certain abnormal appetites and false standards of 
living cultivated by the extravagance of the fash- 
ionable country clubs called Fraternity Houses 
—what irony to call them houses of brotherhood !— 
and by the artificiality of segregated ease in the 
life around many of the nation’s Educational Em- 
poria, unfit one for life on a simple standard. 
Personally (if I may inject my own point of view 
for a moment), I resent the implication that the 
college-trained man has, or ought to have, a su- 
perior position or a better chance in life than any 
other man; especially as long as there are eco- 
nomic and racial barriers which stand in the way 
of equal educational opportunities. The world 
ought not to offer any special guerdon to the man 
with the A.B.; and he ought not to want it. Edu- 
cation is its own reward—when it is education. 
The fact that men of ’36 will share the lot of mil- 
lions of other persons (employed and well paid 
sometimes, unemployed and unpaid other times) 
is no great cause for tears. Educated persons de- 
serve no special handling. There have been enough 
pampered classes of privilege in the course of 
human history, without this generation establish- 
ing a new aristocracy of college diploma holders. 
It is not that college graduates are ill treated by 
the economic process, which gets us excited. It is 
the fact that men, any men, are victims of 





thoughtlessness, economic myopia, greed and go. 
cial ignorance. That is the second fact to write 
across the top of the sheet on which you intend 
to record your educational progress these next 
four years: number one was that the present eco- 
nomic set-up brings unemployment and depres. 
sions as normal parts of its recurring cycle; the 
second is that this affects all men, not merely col- 
lege graduates. Insecurity, with its terrible tol] 
of suicide, and individual and family havoc, stalks 
like a giant spectre through the land, casting a 
dread shadow of fear across the doorways of mil- 
lions of homes. The world invites you to occupy 
one of these fear-haunted homes four years from 
now. 


War Ahead 


There’s another thing which this world offers, 
You will have the opportunity to engage in, or to 
support, a war. That does not mean that you 
girls will simply put on natty masculine uniforms 
like those given you by the War Department when 
you “review” the boys of the compulsory military 
training courses, or lead the Grand March at the 
Military Ball. That does not mean that you men 
will merely study figures on a blackboard, read 
manuals of instruction, ride Polo ponies, do a 
little fatigue duty, learn to shoot straight at an 
inanimate mark, and win a medal or a loving cup. 
It means that all of you, girls and men alike, will 
engage in an industry, which for sheer slaughter 
will make the combined stockyards of Chicago and 
Kansas City look (and smell) like a tea party in 
the bishop’s rose garden. And while you are 
studying, preparing yourselves to accept this in- 
vitation to mutilation and mass murder, may I 
suggest for collateral reading The Horror of It, 
which should be obtainable at ycur college book- 
store, and The Menace of Chemical Warfare to 
Civilian Populations, which you can get by send- 
ing five cents to the Chemical Workers’ Union, 149 
Newington Causeway, London, S. E, 1, England. 
These, and other interesting bits of truth about 
modern warfare should help you to orient your 
minds a little in preparation for the butcher’s 
job. And by all means, prepare yourself, for if 
you don’t, the actualities of warfare will be likely 
to turn your stomach! Of course, it is possible 
for the ostrich of optimism to flee the facts; but 
any realistic reading of the signs of the times tells 
us that we are riding for an international conflict 
of major proportions—and you men and women 
who are entering college this fall will be in a 
crucial position to step forward with the enthusi- 
asm of youthful idealism, accepting the world’s 
leering invitation to kill. You may not be anxious 
to accept that bid, any more than you are aching 
all over to join the Association of Unemployed 
College Alumni. But believe me, that makes no 
difference to the world. These are the opportuni- 
ties it offers. You can take them or leave them. 
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Challenge 


In the early days of our nation, and right down 
to the twentieth century, any man who didn’t like 
the opportunities offered him by the world, could 
turn his back on them and make his own openings 
out on the frontier. And when the days of the 
geographic frontier came to an end, there was 
still plenty of room for the pioneering spirit to 
find expression in the building up of the industrial, 
financial, and commercial structure of the nation. 
When things became a little crowded in the. do- 
mestic market, there was the whole foreign trade 
game, with the exciting elements of international 
competition to liven up the play. The Great War, 
fought when you Frosh were infants in arms, 
merely interrupted momentarily the American 
march of conquest and consolidation, probably 
giving us an advantage in the world markets by 
the temporary elimination of competitors and the 
permanent crippling of certain rivals. And so we 
rode the wave, until, three years ago, when you 
were high school sophomores, that wave broke, 
leaving the human wreckage high and dry on the 
breaches of destruction, to mark the world’s high 
tide of folly. 


Up to the present, the world has invited men to 
share what it had to offer; but always with the 
definite alternative of refusing the bid, and of 
pioneering on the frontiers instead—first the geo- 
graphic frontier, and then, after the country was 
more or less occupied, the industrial frontier. In 
this second stage of pioneering, men who refused 
the world’s bids became the midwives, nurse- 
maids, trainers and breeders of what James Trus- 
low Adams calls the American “Dinosaurs” of 
trade, finance, and industry. If men did not 
choose to accept the opportunities offered by the 
social set-up, they could become pioneers, beating 
out their own destinies on the anvils of geographic 
or economic frontiers, with the hammers of in- 
dividual initiative. 

If the pioneering spirit, the noblest heritage of 
American youth, is to find expression in the dec- 
ades that lie ahead, it will be in neither of these 
areas. It will be on the new frontier of social 
control. It will be as adventurers in shaping and 
building social institutions and ideas adequate to 
the new age, that the pioneers of today will find 
an escape from the tyrannies of our anarchic 
world, and the means of bringing order out of 
chaos. For make no mistake about it, the oppor- 
tunities which the world offers to the Class of ’36 
are the opportunities of anarchism. If you reject 
those bids, you must find alternatives to anarchy. 


Dare to Dream 


And in this new kind of pioneering, the college 
trained man or woman will have an advantage, 
not for chiseling out a protected niche and feather- 
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ing it with the accessories of ease and personal 
indulgence, but for building a better home for 
humanity. In this new pioneering, there will be 
special need for the educated man and woman, 
provided the education be of the right kind. It 
must be the sort of training which will prepare 
one for fearless, straight thinking, for critical 
examination and constructive evaluation of social 
institutions, of popular shibboleths and polite fic- 
tions. It must be training which will cultivate, 
rather than crush, the originality and courage of 
youth, building the pioneer spirit which will not 
give in to the pressure of the institutional mill— 
college or other. Then, the college trained man or 
woman will want to seize the hammer of trained 
intelligence, and on the anvils of stubborn facts, 
pound out the patterns and tools of a Social Order 
which will replace Social Chaos. 

Listen, Freshman, do you get the picture? Are 
you game to try it? Do you want your fcur years 
of college to fit you for that kind of job? Then 
get the dream—and the dream will get you! 





He whom a dream hath possessed treads the im- 
palpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to 
a laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from 
eternal arches, 
And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing and 
golden car. 


Ewing Gallows 




















First. 
a more unsettled world and a more uncertain fu- 
ture than this generation of college students. The 
world is topsy-turvy. The world has lost faith in 


No group of college students ever faced 


virtually everything. Its social, economic, moral 
and spiritual foundations are shaken to the very 
depths. It has no adequate leadership. Most of 
its traditional standards are gone and there are 
yet no new ones to take their places. 

Second. The graduate in 1936 will find himself 
in a society saturated with highly trained men in 
every field of the major intellectual professions. 
There will be an oversupply of well trained men 
for Law, Medicine, all branches of Engineering, 
and Teaching. The implications of this fact are 
clear. All professional schools are now taking 
only a small portion of those who apply for train- 
ing and are thus selecting their candidates rigidly. 
If, therefore, members of the class of 1936 expect 
to enter any of these fields there is no place wait- 
ing for them. They will have to make a place for 
themselves by their sheer excellence. The com- 
petition is going to be severe and the quality of 
one’s four years of college preparation must be 
commensurate with the severity of the competi- 
tion. Any education adequate for the period be- 
ginning in 1936 will be a stern, serious business. 

Third. Man’s mastery over the physical uni- 
verse has far exceeded his social, political, moral 
and spiritual intelligence with the result that the 
times are terribly out of joint. We have a pro- 
duction system that can supply the world’s needs 
but we lack the social and political intelligence to 
use it for the abrogation of human poverty. The 
physical unification of the world, through the use 
of modern methods of transportation and commu- 
nication, has been achieved to a marvelous degree, 
but the spirits of mankind are poles apart. The 
spiritual unification of the peoples of the world 
is the greatest need of this generation; it pro- 
vides an unparalleled challenge and opportunity to 
this class of college students. 

Fourth. The United States has conquered its 
frontiers. Until recently it has been expanding 
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Factors to keep in mind as the 
Class of '36 moves forward. 


its territory and exploiting its natural resources, 
It is now beginning a new period in which the 
center of gravity of human interest will be in man 
himself and in his esthetic, moral and spiritual 
potentialities. It is going to be a period of crea- 
tive humanism. In this period man undoubtedly 
will have greater leisure than he has had in the 
past. The arts and the humanities will occupy a 
more fundamental place in society than they have 
ever held in American life. No student can afford 
to neglect this factor in his training. 

Fifth. Inthe past one’s college training led him 
away from active participation in the political life 
of the nation. The college student has been led to 
believe that he should stay out of politics—that 
it was no place for him. This situation must be 
changed. Politics, according to Plato, is the high- 
est art. Man must learn to control and direct his 
environment toward his chosen ideals. This is the 
very essence of a liberal education. The college 
student of this generation must develop a suffi- 
cient mastery of the factors of his environment 
to enable him to furnish wise and efficient politi- 
cal leadership. He must develop a social and 
political consciousness and a willingness to as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities of leadership. 
We must have a new type of citizen. The citizen 
of the new age just ahead of us must have a broad 
social point of view, and above everything else he 
must have a strong sense of duty and of social 
and moral obligation. He must realize that the 
exploitation of our country and our fellowmen 
must cease. He must regard his citizenship obli- 
gations as a commanding duty. He must regard 
public office as a public trust, and not as a position 
for self-aggrandizement. Through active partici- 
pation in public affairs he must devote himself to 
the public welfare. He must realize also that 
politics, international relations and public affairs 
must be motivated and operated according to the 
highest principles of social and moral idealism. 
On the part of our citizens generally must come a 
new appreciation for and a new devotion to the 

(Turn to page 12.) 
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THe INDISPENSABILITY 


OF RELIGION 


TO THE EpucaTep MAN 
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**| GUESS that old hat of mine,’”’ muses many a 
second semester Freshman, “is a goner. But it 
doesn’t matter; nobody wears a hat nowadays 
anyway.” 

Is religion on the campus irrelevant? Is it an 
article of clothing suitable for childhood and early 
adolescence but good only for the moths once a 
man becomes mentally alert? 


Unreasoned Reasonings 


What any number of people think of as religion 
had better remain lost, strayed or stolen. You 
aren’t in college to kid yourself into believing the 
world was made in six days and that you are 
heaven’s pet lamb and there’ll always be three 
squares a day for you while the undernourished 
children of striking miners in Harlan County and 
West Virginia die of flux. The collegiate ostrich, 
burying his head in the sand and trying to dodge 
the facts, is not in any danger from the truth, but 
he does run a definite risk of becoming the victim 
of a psychological rebound. One of my friends 
used vehemently to denounce the hypothesis of 
evolution. No monkey was going to be his third 
cousin. When it finally bored into him that, down 
near the bottom of his backbone, he had muscles 
whose original function was to wag a tail, he re- 
acted violently against what he once so rigidly 
believed, and now he is telling the world there is 
no soul, no immortality, no God, that we are all 
just machines consisting of s-r bonds. A rabbi, 
overhearing my friend at a luncheon meeting an- 
nounce fhis dogma, laid a genial hand on his 
shoulder and remarked, “The trouble with you, 
Jim, is that you’re a Southern Baptist turned in- 
side out.” There is pretty sure to be an upset 
if you let your emotions, as sentimentalists do, 
run away with you. After that you may find your- 
self, cynic fashion, running away from emotions, 
especially from the deeply satisfying ones. Is not 
cynicism largely asceticism in disguise, a false 
motion like that of St. Simeon perched high up on 
a pole and exhibiting worms? 

Some students claim to see “the price of every- 
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thing and the value of nothing,” but their urbanity 
may be a naive rationalizing of the desire to get 
a high pressure shot of adrenalin in the blood and 
to expand their ego. There is a certain thrill, as 
the family sits down to the Thanksgiving turkey, 
in exclaiming immediately after the blessing, 
“Thank God, I’m an atheist!” It may be that 
asceticism is a device—cleverly concealed from 
the good old censor—for getting attention. The 
point is that asceticism which masquerades as 
ultra modern cynicism entails needless self- 
punishment. The student who establishes himself 
with Bertrand Russell on the allegedly “firm foun- 
dation of unyielding despair’ may mean well but 
perhaps he is more puritanical or prissy than he 
realizes. “The fear of future torment which pos- 
sessed our fathers has given away to a new hell— 
the fear of being thought unscientific.” The 
chances are that he is missing something which 
if he had would make life far more interesting, 
vivid and real. 
Think Straight 
That something is a quality of living which 
comes with the wholehearted commitment of genu- 
ine religion. The man who is authentically reli- 
gious, who loves “the everlasting creative spirit 
that moves toward wholeness,” is not afraid to 
face the findings of Freud or Watson, of Jeans or 
30as. Neither does he shy off from the implica- 
tion of the biologist, J. B. S. Haldane, that per- 
sonality is “the great central fact of the universe” 
or from the belief of the physicist, Arthur H. 
Compton, that “there is some freedom of choice 
. the very existence of the amazing world of 
the atom points to a purposeful creation, to the 
idea that there is a God and an intelligent purpose 
back of everything.” With one part of himself 
he makes as scientific an approach to the facts as 
he can; in other words, he measures the mechani- 
cal aspects of things and while doing so suspends 
his judgment with a caution that is close to suspi- 
cion. But greater than and perhaps including 
this laboratory obligation to be tentative is this 
religious obligation: to be commited with all of 




















Washington and Lee 


oneself and nothing in reserve to the highest val- 
ues one knows. These values are beyond science. 
To reach them requires not cold blooded analysis 
on the part of a fragment of the personality but 
the wholehearted response of the complete per- 
sonality. Not measurement, but appreciation. 
Not cool detachment, but losing life to find it. 
The researcher need not always be talking of 
beauty and deciding for goodness. Professor 
Willard Sperry reminds us in Yes-But (into which 
every undergraduate should read at least one 
hour) that the climbers on Mt. Everest had to 
spend so much of themselves watching each slip- 
pery step over the snow and each pound of air in 
their heavy oxygen tanks that they had no energy 
left for “enjoying the view’’; we who do not scale 
the Himalayas of science must not disparage the 
scientists just because they bring back no “clear 
impression of the entire cosmic landscape or an 
inclusive doctrine of God.” On the other hand, 
while off duty it would be too bad if the specialists 
never stopped on lower peaks to admire the eternal 
snow blown from the summit of Kinchinjinga 
like a flag that is never furled. There are times 
when a man simply must look up toward great 
horizons and give himself to the glory of those 
horizons. There are crises, too, when it won’t 
do to hold back for fear the evidence is not yet all 
in. Fundamentally life is a venture of trust. 
Even the astroncmer who doubts that the uni- 
verse has been correctly measured, must make a 
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preliminary leap from some major premise that 
is his springboard. If you are going to get any- 
where in marriage you can’t forever be saying to 
yourself, or your future mate, “Wait a bit—I’p 
not so sure—lI’d better make another chart and 
check on all our possible adjustments.” And jg 
not the same true of war resistance? You have 


to make up your mind to put the will of God above | 


any act of Congress, long before you can metricu- 
lously weigh the rights of the munition makers, the 
ideals of the bigger and better navy folk, the need 
cf the Hearst papers for sensational headlines, 
As a matter of fact if you do not decide personally 
to outlaw the war system and take out a two-per- 
cent sanity insurance policy in peace time, it will 
more than likely be too late when the bugles blow 
and the propaganda drums begin; the herd will 
do the deciding for you then. Einstein is no ab- 
solutist as he calculates the curved limitations 
of space, but it seems he cannot spiritually afford 
to be a relativist when he faces the war question. 

The problem of religion on the campus is not 
that of the comparatively rare dogmatic atheist 
whose frigidity toward the universe is presumably 
due to some emotional shock or twist incurred dur- 
ing childhood or early adolescence. Nor is the 
problem of religion on the campus that of the 
intolerant believer who sings with gusto, ““When 
the Roll Is Called Up Yonder I'll Be There,” but 
who often makes a contribution once he wakes 
up and harnesses his enthusiasm for personal sal- 
vation to the building of a new social order. What 
both need is psychoanalysis and not denunciation; 
possibly an inferiority feeling, inverted or per- 
verted, could be located at the bottom of their 
trouble. Rather the problem is that of the regular 
happy-go-lucky student who of late has become 
manifestly neither happy nor lucky. He has no 
focussed vision of “God the experiencing power 
of the universe,” for many reasons. In the first 
place he is a bit science-shocked—Betelgeuse— 
protons—germ-cells—glands—south sea _ island 
mores—wish-thinking. In the second place, his 
way of life is not the kind that would enable him 
to become crystal clear. Not that Dwight L. 
Moody’s observation would necessarily cover his 
case, “Pluck up that doubt and at the roots you 
will find some sin,” though Moody for that matter 
was no fool about human nature. In the third 
place, there is the depressing atmosphere of fu- 
tility caused by the lunatic planlessness of our 
day. 

The tragedy of my generation was that we were 
bilked: our idealism was exploited. The tragedy 
of your generation is that you are blocked: your 
courage is not given a chance. We were all dressed 
up and we had a place to go—an all too definite 
place for some of us—‘“rose crowned into the 
darkness.” You are all dressed up but there’s no 
place to go, no job in sight, no unanimous purpose 
into which to throw all of yourselves. 
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Visibility Poor 

Dr. Fosdick is quite right: it isn’t that men are 
being debated out of religion today; it is that 
they are being disheartened out of it. 

Some of you have never had a look-in at what 
Clutton-Brock calls salvation, “seeing that the 
universe is good and becoming a part of that good- 
ness.” Others of you had it once but you have 
lost it; or perhaps you are engaged in taking off 
the rose-tinted spectacles and life at this moment 
lacks sheen. ' 

You have heard that the young Russians have 
a plan before them that captures their devotion. 
That cause, however, is not likely to satisfy you. 
Along with the codperation there is mixed a ma- 
terialism that seems to be based on outworn nine- 
teenth century mechanistic theories, an atheism 
that “protests too much,” an apparent lack of the 
sacramental in the relationship between men and 
women that just does not appeal to any of you 
who are really in love, a willingness to suppress 
free speech to which Americans cannot give their 
allegiance, a ndive confidence in mass violence as 
though there were nv present-day realities such 
as Lewisite gas or cacodyl isocyanide, and last of 
all a Machiavellian doctrine that the end justifies 
the means. 

Again, Kagawa’s young friends seem to be turn- 
ing “like swimmers into cleanness leaping,” and 
they impress one as having the lost radiance of the 
early Christians. They do not stop with cleaning 
the inside of the cup; they are going on in an 
effort to clean up Japan’s relations with China and 
the fundamental relationship between human be- 
ings summed up in the word money. They live 
as simply as the communists. They believe in 
sharing, but the preliminary coercion to insure 
wide scale sharing must fit in with their first en- 
thusiasm which is “Christ—the will to save.” 
Their final arbiter is not any party or nation or 
creed but the Kingdom of God, the effort of 
Cosmic Will that would lift all and save all. Their 
practical outlet is consumers codperatives, pro- 
ducers coéperatives and credit codéperatives, sick- 
ness insurance companies formed within churches, 
the organizing or strengthening of peasant and 
labor unions, and the campaigning for Christian 
socialists in parliament. And yet we are not 
Japanese and our country has no one in it quite 
like Kagawa. 

High Cause 


Nevertheless, we Americans do have Jesus and 
his cause which is the Family of God, the lure of 
right relationships. 

Allied to if not a part of that cause is Norman 
Thomas’ program which is in line with the collec- 
tive urge and necessity of our age. His drive to- 
ward a planned economy to take the place of the 
present anarchy has not yet the power of an idea 
whose hour has come. But when you compare it 
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with the tweedle-dee-dee and the tweedle-dee-dum 
of the orthodox parties it has significance for the 
future. Moreover, you and I can live a little more 
simply and by what we save can share some few 
dimes or dollars with those striking miners in 
Harlan County and West Virginia. Maybe the 
meaning of life will reveal itself more vividly to 
us through such acts. When students complain, 
“T don’t see any point to being alive,” they might 
well be asked, “Why should you feel significance 
in the system of which you are a part, unless you 
do something to change it?” Personality is not 
going to mean much to students until they throw 
themselves into the economic, interracial and 
political movement to release it. 

All of us have kinks in our personality that will 
have to be straightened out if we are to live so 
completely that we are neither disheartened ‘by 
the unemployment prospect nor confused by inner 
conflicts nor shocked out of our faith by the vistas 
of astronomy and the theories of psychology. 
Most of us lack the fee to be psychoanalyzed and 
perhaps that is just as well, for “it is self-con- 
sciousness that doth make cowards of us all.” But 
we can train ourselves in meditation to analyze 
those childish habit-patterns that are still tying 
us to mother’s apron strings or forcing us to 
snuggle up too meekly to the herd. 

Then there is the master mind cure which a 
mental hygienist, Dr. W. S. Sadler, defines as 
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prayer, the kind of prayer that centers on objects 
of the divine interest other than one’s own ego. 
Living Creatively, by Kirby Page, contains daily 
readings that should help any one sincerely con- 
cerned. 

Gandhi, one of the great experiencers, confides 
that life would be dull and vacant without prayer. 
Fortified with prayer he can confront despair on 
the political horizon and never lose his peace of 
mind. To those who have no faith, to those who 
refuse to venture on an American philosopher's 
assumption that “the highest in spirit is also 
deepest in nature,” he offers no argument. He 
says, simply, “If I exist God exists . . . We must 
renew our pledge (our oath of loyalty to God) 
every day.” 

Disciplines 


To work for a better social order, to become 
oneself pure in heart or singleminded so that God 
can become an experienced reality, to train oneself 
each day to become a great gambler and stake 
everything on his reality in the face of the inter- 
vening ugliness of present world-situations—these 
are difficult disciplines. And I doubt if anyone 
reading this will get very far with them unless 
he associates himself with fellow seekers, prefer- 
ably a small intimate group, say four or five whom 
he can so completely trust that in their presence 
he can be himself and communicate what he most 
deeply feels, where he fails and what he aims to 
become. Twenty minutes together twice a week, 
or even half an hour once a week, in an atmos- 
phere swept free of the usual campus inhibitions, 
will not make a Gandhi or a Kagawa but it may 
give a student such a first-hand experience of the 
orchestra of all living that he will no longer care 
to keep his ears stuffed with the conventional 
cotton. Once, through the mutual stimulus of 
such unembarrassed comradeship, he has been 
awakened to “the thin invisible trumpets that 
sound across the meadows of the Spring,” he will 
be conscious that he is only half a man needing 
the religion that will make him whole. 

The faith here proposed is not a matter of math- 
ematical proof. But that fact, Lippman to the 
apparent contrary notwithstanding, does not rule 
it out. We do not want merely to touch the 
fringes of life, we want to be mature and no longer 


infantile; but that does not require us to picture 


the universe as apathetic or unfriendly. Faith 
can very well be an adventure, a hazarding of 
your whole life on what strikes you as true and 
beautiful and loving in spite of the obvious evil in 
the world. That seems to be Jesus’ conception: 
do and you will know—enough at least to keep 


advancing. We do not see him using faith as an ' 


opiate or an escape mechanism. Just the opposite, 
Out there among the olive trees of Gethsemane, 
faith is a wrestling for light under stars that are 
none too bright; it is a grappling in which every. 
thing is risked upon the Infinite Will and the dim 
possibilities of a few weak friends. And in ways 
that we are beginning to understand, Jesus was 
right. 

A man who aims to be truly educated and real- 
ize his potentialities and become aware of his con- 
nectedness with all of life, would better not evade 
Jesus. But if, even though at first in the dark, 
he follows the inescapable Galilean, he will come 
to believe in God. And with a new sense of humor 
he will learn to laugh when he hears men argue 
whether God is dispensable or not. 


STEEP GRADE AHEAD 
(From page 8.) 


principles of righteousness, for it is just as true 
today as it has always been that it is righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation. 

Sixth. Education is not a matter of four years’ 
study. It is a process of continuous adjustment 
to ever changing life patterns. It is a life-long 
process. If this be true, one’s college education 
should accomplish, at least, two other objectives. 
In the first place a student should acquire a strong 
intellectual interest in some great field of knowl- 
edge so that he will be motivated to maintain his 
intellectual life after he leaves the college campus. 
In the second place he must acquire the tools and 
techniques required for continuing the educational 
process beyond the campus. He must become an 
independent student capable of doing his own 
thinking and of forming his own judgments. 
These two objectives are now achieved by only a 
very small percentage of college graduates. 


The function of education is to teach man to think extensively, to think critically, to 
think imaginatively ; to endow his mental life with the power of concentration to 
adventure in the undiscovered continents of truth. Education which stops with effi- 


ciency may prove a menace to man and to society. 


The most dangerous criminal 


may be the man who is plentifully endowed with the gifts of concentration, reason 


and imagination but with no morals. 


The most dangerous epochs in civilization are 


those in which the mind of the race has out-distanced its spirit, in which the increased 
power of the race, made available through new discoveries and inventions, is not har- 
nessed and guided by an equally increased ethical purpose and by higher consecrations. 
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NOBODY 
EVER 
TAKES 
ADVICE 


+ 


BY PAUL B. LAWSON 
+ 


Keep Cool. The first requirement is that you 
use your head. Don’t let the newness of things or 
the size of the college bewilder you. Those quali- 
ties which have brought you thus far with success, 
will carry you further if you will use them. The 
same rules for success prevail here that exist in 
your home town and school. Good behavior and 
hard work bring the right results here, as at home. 
When feeling bewildered, stop, and think. There 
is always a reasonable course of action out of 
every difficulty. And remember that in college 
you are just as much somebody as you were at 
home and that all around you are people who are 
interested in you and in your success. Keep cool! 


Your Courses. Each five-hour course that you 
take in college will cost you at least a hundred 
dollars. If you have money to burn, enroll in the 
first snap course recommended by some upper- 
classman ; that will be an effectual way of wasting 
both your money and your time. But if you have 
come to get an education and not merely to ac- 
cumulate credits, you will select all your courses 
with great care. May we suggest that your pro- 
gram should be made up of the following: re- 
quired courses; courses in special fields of inter- 
est; courses that will open new fields of interest; 
courses (regardless of what they teach) under 
professors who are unusually strong and interest- 
ing characters. 

Choose your major field as early as possible and 
work towards it. Don’t feel too badly if you do 
not know now just what you want to do in life; 
less than fifty per cent of freshmen do know. 
Courses carefully chosen and diligently pursued 
will prepare you for your final choice. 


Study! Yes, we believe you should study hard 
—just as hard as you would work were you start- 
ing out to make good at your first job. In fact 
this is your job—the profession you have your- 
self chosen for the next four years. Further, you 
are now a college man (or woman). Your father 
and mother are not at hand to watch you and 
urge you to your daily duties. Accepting ma- 
turity’s responsibility you must now learn to make 
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Sheed 


yourself do your work at the proper time and in 
the right way. 

sudget your time, assigning a regular place and 
time for work on each course. If you are taking 
a full course you should spend about nine hours a 
day, each school day, in class and at study, and the 
hours of study should be as definitely fixed as the 
class hours. 

Then how you study matters just as much as 
how long you study. You must have a place to 
study where you can concentrate. Get such a 
room even if you have to get rid of your room- 
mate or change houses. Anyone who keeps you 
from studying during study hours is not your 
friend. A few minutes of concentrated effort at 
your books is worth more than several hours of 
gazing at them—and anyone can learn to con- 
centrate who works at it every day. Ability to 
concentrate is yours if you determine to have it. 

Most students in college need to study much 
harder than they did in high school. This is, of 
course to be expected, for college is not another 
high school. Regular, daily, earnest work is the 
invariable rule for success in your courses. Don’t 
be afraid to try it. 


Begin Now. Of course, you are going to study. 
But when? The only time to begin is now. Three 
weeks later is usually too late. Almost every 
freshman who fails in college, does so because he 
begins too late to study. Are you ready to work 
as hard on your very first day’s assignments as 
on those coming at the mid-term or at the end of 
the semester? They are even more important. A 
good start is half the battle. Tomorrow is too late 
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to do the studying you should do today. Primarily, 
college is a place for work. Happiness and suc- 
cess without work are as unlikely inside college 
walls as they are outside. 

Outside Work is frequently necessary, but no 
student should do more of it during his first year 
than he simply must in order to stay in school. 
Any outside work that demands more than three 
hours a day is not a job a freshman should have. 
Your books are more important than outside work, 
even if you have to borrow money to stay with 
your books. You have but four years to go to 
college; you can work for money forty years 
afterwards. After you have made a good start 
with your college work you can take on outside 
work; you will then know just how much time 
you can spare from your time budget. It is most 
desirable that freshmen do no outside work if the 
year’s finances can possibly be arranged satisfac- 
torily without it. And if it is absolutely necessary 
for you to earn any considerable part of your ex- 
penses during the school year it is also necessary 
for you to reduce your schedule of class work to 
the point where you can do good school work. 
You will graduate sooner if you pay careful atten- 
tion to the quality of your work. Outside work is 
not an excuse for poor school work. 


Activities are good things but should be in- 
dulged in by freshmen only in great moderation. 
Books and activities will not mix well at this time 
in your college career. Your studies, along with 
the recreational opportunities of attendance on 
lectures, concerts, plays, athletic events, etc., will 
keep you busy. At most, choose a single activity 
to occupy your spare time and interest during 
your first semester; dare to keep away from all 
others. 

Your Companions. Choose carefully. Be 
chosen only if you choose to choose. And don’t 
feel too badly if you don’t make a certain frater- 
nity. Fraternities are a small part of college life 
on any campus. There are some splendid young 





THESE 


FLEETING 


people in fraternities and some of the very best 
are outside them. 

But whether in or out of fraternities, build 
friendships with men and women who are both 
keenly intelligent and clean. This combination js 
not as rare on college campuses as some think, 
Just as well have the best for your friends. No. 
where in the world will you find a better lot of 
people from which to choose your friends. 


Your Professors are human beings, and they’vye 
all been through the process through which you 
are about to pass. A very large number of them 
worked most of their way through college. They 
know your problems. Get well acquainted with 
them, for there is not one that is not ready and 
anxious to give you all the personal help you need 
with your work, provided he feels you are doing 
your best. Don’t be afraid to ask any questions 
that are prompted by real interest in your class 
work. You can have no better friendship in ccl- 
lege than the friendship of one or more of the 
instructors. Few students avail themselves of all 
the personal counsel and help that most of their 
instructors are ready and anxious to give. 


College Is a Friendly Place. You need never 
carry too big a load of trouble, for always there 
is some one around to help you with the load. 
Find that some one. It may be your roommate, 
your adviser, or the dean. Yes, even the dean is 
your friend. If you don’t believe it, give him a 
chance. 

Be Yourself. College will change you, but don't 
think that everything about you must be changed 
just because ycu’ve come to college. Hold on to 
the good things in your life until you are sure they 
are all wrong. Still hate the things you have hated 
and love the things you have loved until you are 
convinced that you have been wrong. And don't 
be convinced merely by other people’s actions. 
If it was right and enjoyable to go to church and 
to church school at home, it is still the thing to do 

(Turn to page 16.) 


Hours 


730 GET UP! 12200 CHAPEL 800 ‘YY CABINET 
745 BREAKFAST 1230) 0 0C LUNCH 900 DEBATING 

800 MATHEMATICS 100 CHEMISTRY LAB 1000 MUSICAL CLUB 
900 CRAM 40 FOOTBALL 11:00 


1000 HISTORY TEST 600 SUPPER. 


1100 ECONOMICS ToC 


PRESS CLI 


WRITE THEME 
12200 BULL SESSION 
'B 100 “AND SO ‘To BRED” 
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THe New DELEGATION 


By CHARLES C. NOBLE 


I 


“WHO wished this job of Chairman of the rush- 
ing committee on me, anyway? My vacation has 
been just one long, bad dream.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Pete. The crowd knew that 

their future would be safe in your hands; that 
you'd leave no stone unturned in your loyal efforts 
to —.” 
“Yeah? Just when did this fraternity begin to 
appreciate my sterling qualities of character? 
They were glad to unload the job on me, that’s 
what, and look at the pile of letters I got. Looks 
as if the dear old alumni have been doing some 
real scouting. If we don’t grab a good delegation 
out of this lot we ought to be kicked.” 

“What’s to keep us from getting the ones we 
want? When the frosh see our nice house, and 
take one look at you, they’ll just naturally stick 
out their chests for the pledge pins.” 

“Get serious, John. We have to go through this 
bunch of recommendation blanks, throw out the 
wet ones, and put the boys to work on the good 
ones as fast as they arrive.” 

“Don’t be so modest. You know you’re an as- 
set. The only senior society man in the house, 
and you’re trying to hide your light. We'd doa 
lot better this year if we had a few more like you 
in the crowd—letter man, senior society, smooth 
boy, and all that.” 

“John, you simply overwhelm me. Save the 
apple sauce for dinner and get down to business. 
Just what are we going after this year?” 

“If I had my way we'd go after a little different 
type.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, we’ve been taking on too many of these 
earnest, well-meaning kind of fellows. How are 
we going to compete with the other crowds if we 
do that? When we had the old house that was our 
play, but now that we’re in the new one we ought 
to get some of the smoother, more prominent fel- 
lows. Let’s try for the athletes and the popular 
boys.” 

“You mean that we ought to lay off the scholar- 
ship stuff?” 

“Sure. Just because the delegations years ago 
used to run to Phi Beta Kappa keys is no reason 
why we should. What does that get us today? 
Who cares if we win first or second in the scholar- 
ship standing? Only a lot of mossy alumni.” 

“Yeah, I suppose you’re right. This crowd used 
to go in for the men who worked their way 
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through, and all that, but they’re usually such a 
horribly moral bunch. Darn few good looking 
women they’d ever bring to a house-party.” 

“Now, take this pile of recommendations, Pete, 
and see what I mean. Here’s one about a chap 
named Thompson. Says he’s a good man in his 
studies, will have to have scholarship help, will 
need to wait on table, probably will go out for 
some literary activity. He may be a good fellow, 
but we’ve taken on plenty like that and they don’t 
shine; you know it.” 

“But they certainly are loyal, John.” 

“Right! I’m not saying anything against them. 
All I say is, let’s go after the boys who'll be class 
officers, who'll make the major teams, who know 
how to act at a party, and who'll rate the senior 
society when the time comes.” 

“Well, let’s divide this bunch into three piles. 
One that we’ll rush hard, the preferred group; 
one that we’ll look over just to be sure, the possi- 


bles; and the ones to be thrown out. O. K.?” 
“Go to it.” 
“Here’s Harry Marshal. Big man in high 


school; football, hockey and track; can afford to 
join.” 

“Preferred.” 

“Check. Here’s William Sperry. Bright stu- 
dent; school paper; working his way; needs 
fraternity life; not particularly attractive but has 
possibilities; alumnus wishes careful considera- 
tion.” 

“Who wrote that?” 

“Some bird in the ’19 delegation. 
of the boy’s home church. 
it?” 

“IT suppose we’d better put him on the possible 
list.” 

“Hey, listen to this. Ed Kennedy; runs the 
local school dance orchestra; good-looking; not 
much money but a big social asset anywhere; get 
him if possible.” 

“Preferred list. Sounds good.” 

“Now here’s a star for us. Louis Brinkman 
coming up from Tipton, Vermont. The blank says 
that he was valedictorian of his high school class 
and won all the literary prizes in the town. Sam- 
uel Spears of 1915 writes in to say that this boy 
should boost our scholarship standing and has a 
fine character such as we have always desired.” 

“That scares me. He’s probably freckled faced 
and wear glasses. Too bad to hurt Brother 
Spears’ feelings but I think we should let some 
other crowd have him, the stalwart fellow.” 


The minister 
Wouldn’t you know 
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“Let’s throw him out temporarily, anyway. 
You'll sit up when I read you this one. Bob 
Berry of Mason Prep., triple threat man on the 
football team, star on the swimming team, third 
baseman on the baseball team.” 

“Great. Does it say what his event is in the 
tank?” 

“Yep. Hundred yard dash, and he’s a 59 second 
man. What’s more he hits .389 on the ball team. 
Will he do?” 

“Preferred list sure. Next!” 


II 


“The meeting will come to order. Fellows, this 
is just an informal session to hear the report of 
our rushing committee. Action will begin tomor- 
row and we have to see what the freshman class 
offers. Pete has been corresponding with the 
alumni during the summer and has a lot of ad- 
vance dope. Let’s hear it, Pete.” 

“Well, John and I went over the recommenda- 
tion blanks pretty carefully this afternoon and it 
looks as if we have a pile of good prospects. The 
alumni have done fine work so that we ought to 
have the inside track on a number of the best 
boys in the class. We have three groups here; 
one a preferred list, one a list of fair possibilities, 
and one a list of men whom we probably would not 
want. The preferred list is made up of good ath- 
letes, socially popular fellows, and generally of 
men who should rate high in college activities and 
bring a lot of prestige to this fraternity. I rec- 
ommend that we rush these men hard and let all 
the others go unless we have to take a few of them 
to fill up the delegation.” 

“What do you fellows think of that recommen- 
dation?” 

‘Brother Chairman, what’s the idea of this 
sudden emphasis on athletics and prestige, and so 
forth? Haven’t we always considered a number 
of men who had some real possibilities in scholar- 
ship and the less spectacular forms of college 
life? This fraternity has always thought as 
much of what it could do for a man as of what the 





man could for the crowd. Why not continue that 
policy ?” 

“What do you say to that, Pete?” 

“T sort of feel a bit that way myself, but after 
all we aren’t running this fraternity as a benevo- 
lent organization, are we? We've got to make a 
good showing to compete with the other crowds, 
That means that we need more leaders in college 
activities, especially in athletics. Scholarship’s 
all right, but who pays any attention to it in rush- 
ing season?” 

“Sure, Pete’s right. I read the preferred list 
over this afternoon and they’re the boys who are 
going to be the big men three years from now.” 

“Just the same, we’re liable to miss some of the 
best men if we pay no attention to these less spec- 
tacular chaps who aren’t so highly recommended.” 

“Don’t kid yourself. If we get these big men, 
we should worry about the hard working chaps. 
Boy, what a delegation we ought to get this fall!” 

“Yeah, what a delegation!” 
(And so, far, far into the night.) 

(apologies to Briggs) 


a 
NOBODY TAKES ADVICE 


(From page 14.) 


in college; those whose personality is marked will 
always continue a normal activity until a real 
reason emerges for discontinuance. 


And how about mother and dad? Don’t go to 
see them very often, but write them frequently 
and regularly. Tell them everything—the details 
of your courses; all about your bald-headed in- 
structor; describe the color of her eyes; men- 
tion the “A” you made in that quiz in history and 
the “F” in the last quiz in Math. You can give 
the home folks the thrill of enjoying college with 
you; even the commonplace happenings of your 
daily life interest them. Your joys and successes 
will repay them for their sacrifice; knowledge of 
your difficulties will enable them to back you and 
help you through your troubles. 


“Jack-O-Lantern” 
comments on 
pre-season 


rushing 


“Now, remember — this ien't BINDING, y'undernand.” 
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THE COUNSEL 
OF THE ELDERS 


Attitudes Making for College Success 


Two qualifications for successful college 
life are rarely if ever found in the lists 
of entrance requirements for university 
or college. While open-mindedness and 
moderation cannot as yet be determined 
by tests, but must be evaluated and cul- 
tivated by each individual for himself, they are qual- 
ities which are of tremendous significance and im- 
portance to the building of a happy and valuable col- 
lege career. 


Nothing will so quickly and easily negate all the 
values of a university education as a set of prejudices 
against which an individual weighs all the instruction 
which he receives at his college. Of what value is an 
education if we are to accept only that which con- 
forms to the things we have always believed and re- 
ject all the rest? More sane and intelligent is it to use 
education as the balance for the weighing of preju- 
dices. If a man comes to college firmly set in his 
political, ethical, economic, and social views, deter- 
mined to let nothing disturb the comfortable rela- 
tion of those views to his life, he would be better 
safely at home, for there is no more pathetic wreck 
than a man buried under the load of his broken-down 
prejudices. I do not mean to imply that one should 
come to college without beliefs; one should not, how- 
ever, allow himself to become so attached to them that 
he cannot feel comfortable with any others, no matter 
how much more satisfactory and helpful the new ones 
may be in the light of new facts and new situations. 


Another qualification of the successful college stu- 
dent is moderation. During a period when one is 
supposed to be accumulating a fund of knowledge and 
developing a plan of life, how is it that he often be- 
comes so absorbed in some phase of college life, some 
movement on the campus, or some faddish belief, that 
he will pursue it like a will-o’-the-wisp, forgetting in 
the meantime the dozens of important and equally 
valuable experiences which await him in other fields? 
In college, as in the world at large, there are fanatics, 
men who become so obsessed with one view and one 
purpose that it is beyond their power to understand 
or even to be interested in the other fellow’s point of 
view. 


It is my belief that if any person entering college 
this fall will try to learn the views of others so that 
he may take from them that which is of value to him- 
self, and if he will refrain as far as he can from nar- 
rowing himself to the fanatical pursuit of small and 
uncertain ends, he will lead a happy, full, and rich 
college life. RUSSELL L. HIBBARD. 

Wisconsin 32. 
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---Entirely gratuitous--- 
by grads and undergrads 
e 
Were I a Prof --- 


WERE I a prof, I would arrange my office with a 
door on either side of the room. Immediately inside 
the entrance I would station a gentleman of consider- 
able heft. In the corner of the room I would have my 
desk, with books, pipe, current magazines, easy chairs 
and everything that a student (and I mean student) 
might need to make himself comfortable. The stage 
is set-—what is to happen? 

When the first student stuck his head in at the door- 
way, he would be politely held in place for question- 
ing. If found guilty of “polishing the apple,” or in 
simple language, after a better grade, I would arise, 
open the door opposite, give a signal, and the hefty 
doorman would take the culprit by the collar and the 
seat of the pants and send him hurriedly on his way, 
with the warning not to come back except on real 
business. 


And then, when that rare moment came along in 
which some student entered the inner sanctum really 
to learn something of what was being taught, I would 
greet him warmly, and bid him sit down in one of the 
easy chairs, so we might talk about the price of wheat, 
reforestation, building highways, or what have you. 
I would learn what the student was thinking about 
and capable of thinking. The student would probably 
learn a little, too, although this learning business is an 
art that is not always accomplished the first year at 
college. 

Were I a prof—but then Iam not. Yet I am human. 
And the more I see of these profs the more I am 
convinced that they are human, too. If you go half 
way they will do their part and may even surprise you 
by going farther. The Frosh who wastes no time in 
getting acquainted with his professors comes out ahead 
at the end of the year. WAYNE LOBDELL. 

University of California. 


Religion as Technique 


LIFE, essentially, is never different in one place or 
another. Environment may differ, but never life. 
Men search for goodness and truth in a land of spin- 
ning wheels and bed-sheet clothing; equally earnest 
is the search in a land where the combustion of gaso- 
line blends with the blatant political symbols of ele- 
phant and donkey. 


And life in college is essentially no different from 
life at home eighty miles or a thousand miles away. 
But eighty miles away from a traditional way of life 
does make a difference to the particular individual life. 
New problems present themselves and the spirit is 
perplexed, confused; it needs strength. 





The necessity of religion arises from the essential 
fact that here is a new environment to understand 
and to live in. Religion is one of those.practical in- 
strumentalities which men may use in their quest 
for happiness; for life is a developing technique and 
religion a vital aspect. 

So, at college, religion becomes a part of the tech- 
nique by means of which a strange environment is 
made less strange. Its function is to give strength 
and to guide energies. It works for the individual in 
the process of adjustment and in its highest phase it 
becomes concerned with the individual as a part of 
the group; it demands a positive type of ethical ex- 
pression. The individual thus becomes a valuable 
asset to his community and the student a distinct asset 
to the campus. JOHN ERMENC, JR. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Where Does Religion Come In? 


Religion comes in the backdoor. Whether 
one comes to college confident in the tra- 
dition of his background, suspicious of 
the disillusionment of reality, or indiffer- 
ent, one cannot avoid intense religious 
experiences, albeit that they come minus 
theological labels. Hence the knock on the backdoor. 
Without flickering candles, without incense, religion 
comes in the disarming guise of friendship, of great 
personalities, of seeking “to bring to birth out of 
infinite potentiality actualities that are greater than 
those we have hitherto achieved.” 

And the doubts and convictions this religion raises 
usually remain hidden in a closet of the freshman’s 
mind. Away from parental horror and collegiate sar- 
casm, they seldom become the topic of conversation. 
Only rarely does this freshman maintain over his sand- 
wich at the Inn, “But those things are true just be- 
cause Jesus said them. He gave them their value.” 
Or that freshman to confide before an open fire, “But 
I believe in the divine sonship of Christ. These things 
you have said are incompatible with my belief in the 
Trinity.” Or another to demand defiantly, “Show me 
why I should go to church! Show me why I should 
believe in any ‘religion’!” 

The wave of new attitudes and actions that almost 
drown one from registration day until many months 
later intensifies these problems. The trained leader- 
ship of the Christian Associations does not break 
down the wall of reserve that perplexity builds up 
around many Johns and Susies. But it does significant 
work with a small group of freshmen who solve as 
much by assuming responsibility as by discussion. 

But whether these questions are answered in one’s 
freshman year, or not until senior year or later, those 
experiences which fill one with a sense of oneness 
and harmony with the universe, which lead to matur- 
ity, which offer a balance of values, which make the 
heart sing, which demand sincerity in the place of 
false sophistication—those go on. They are nothing 
more than a friend—a book—a sunset—achievement. 

The freshman may not call this religion. But it is. 


EVELYN WEINSTEIN. 





University of Denver. 


To Join or Not to Join 


DEAR JOHN GREEN: 

By all means consider the fraternity seriously as 
you plan your college program. Yes, fraternities are 
under fire today, and many of them justly so, but they 
are still a vital factor in college life. 

The joining of a fraternity is an important decision, 
Go at it deliberately. Don’t allow yourself to be mis. 
guided by fine houses, spectacular members, rush week 
tactics. Approach the question from your position, the 
attitude of the campus, and the worth of the particular 
fraternity. 

IF you have a strong ethical standard and a will: 
if you can make your own decisions; if you can take 
care of financial obligations in a fraternity without 
mortgaging your education or the needs of the folks 
back home; if you will have the time to devote toa 
full activity program on the campus; if you are 
socially minded and open to a bit of horse-play; if you 
are willing to give more than you can get; if frater- 
nities are respected on your campus by the nonfrater- 
nity men, the administration, and the townspeople; if 
the particular fraternity stands high in the scholar- 
ship, activities, conduct, and character of its men, and 
is financially sound; if that fraternity has a group of 
fellows in it to whom you would like to be brother ina 
congenial and understanding fellowship of work and 
play—I would say join that fraternity. But take your 
time. If you are worth having they will wait on you. 

Good luck, 
JAMES PLEss. 

University of Florida, ’35. 

u 


To Give or to Get 


According to statements of fraternity 
ideals in rituals and constitutions, it would 
appear that all fraternities are essentially 
alike and that it makes little difference 
which one a man chooses to join. All pro- 
fess to be founded upon Christian prin- 
ciples and nearly every one encourages scholarship and 
condemns drinking and immorality. Nevertheless, 
there are some chapters whose excuse for existence, 
besides that of being boarding and rooming houses, 
professional dating societies, and secret drinking par- 
lors is difficult to find. 

It is practically impossible to penetrate through the 
veneer of expensive banquets and theater parties and 
pass judgment on the deeper merits of the prospective 
fraternities in the three or four short days of rushing 
week. Unless a man has had a close acquaintance with 
a chapter previous to rushing week, or, unless he has 
made an inquiry through the Dean of Men or some 
other faculty man, it would be well for him to with- 
hold his decision for some time until a careful investi- 
gation can be made. A little hesitancy will be well 
rewarded. 

The man who joins a fraternity just to live in a 
house with strange-looking Greek letters on the door, 
to wear a flashy pin, or to get to send a Freshman to 
the corner store for a package of cigarettes and paddle 
him if he doesn’t get back in thirty seconds will get 
just about that much out of a fraternity. The man 
who joins a fraternity for the finer fellowship that is 
there and who resolves to give all he can to the chapter 
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will find that his fraternity is a character builder with 
countless advantages in store for him. 

Yes, I would join a fraternity if I found one that 
lived up to the true standards of fraternalism. If, 
after careful consideration, I decided to join this fra- 
ternity, I would do so with the understanding that I 
had something to contribute as well as something to 
get from fraternity fellowship. 

ARTHUR W. MIELKE. 
University of Illinois, ’33. 


Four-Year Test 


Perhaps never before has the practica- 
bility and truth of Jesus’ way of life been 
so potent as it is now, when all civiliza- 
tion is realizing the futility of war, the 
injustice of our economic system, and the 
great human losses that come when whole- 
some, simple living is overthrown for the glorification 
of power and self. The college student faces his 
longest and hardest examination. It is a four-year 
test of his religion. Parents wait, fearful for what 
the youth will encounter when question marks take 
the place of periods in religious study classrooms, 
when science declares that God works through law 
and order, that the historical facts are quite separate 
from the beautiful stories in the Biblical r- cords. 
It is the glorious privilege of the student to question, 
to assimilate and dissimilate as he personally tests 
each great moral law. 

The student must come equipped with an open mind, 
a yearning for truth and an eager desire for activity. 
That is easily said, but the actual doing is not all rosy. 
In an atmosphere of challenging thoughts, conflicting 
motives and cross purposcs, it takes a real man and 
a real woman not to flinch. It is easy to be and do 
the second best, to come out on top fer a brief spasm 
of popularity and then sink into the unknown depths 
because those real qualities which keep life fresh and 
vital were lacking. Question your subject matter. 
Ask if it is to be functional in your life. Test each 
experience as a religious growth. There will be chaos, 
hectic ideas, thwarting purposes and meaningless mo- 
tives, but a striving to hold to the highest through 
communion with God as He is revealed in His world 
and in His people will keep that inexplicable something 
alive. God will become a source of power; Jesus a 
companion, and the way smoother because of the 
many others who are likewise privileged to share in 
the making of a Christian world. Religion cannot be 
separated from education. ALBERTA MCFADDEN. 

Ohio Wesleyan. 

a 


Shall | Go to Church ? 


SoME students, accustomed to church going at home, 
have begun the first Sunday at college by attendance at 
a church service and kept it up. Some have gone for 
a few Sundays but gradually allowed other interests 
to crowd out the church service from the Sunday pro- 
gram. Other students, enjoying a new sense of free- 
dom, have answered the question with a “Not inter- 
ested,” emphasized by a lazy yawn or two. 

To all these students one would say just this: Try 
it—and then decide for yourself how you'll spend 
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your Sunday mornings. Remember that young peo- 
ple’s services and church services in a college town 
are often very stimulating; that a sense of religious 
value is a part of every real college education; that 
at church you will meet people who are leaders in the 
community and students who are taking an active part 
on your campus. If you want to be modern and 
collegiate, try it. IRMA E. RUFF. 
Florida State College, ’32. 


Puppies and Politics 


“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board to get her poor pooch a bone.... 
The dog sat around, all eyes and empty 
stomach, and licked his chops expectantly. 
Old Lady Politics found a few crumbs of 
this and that and the other thing; the 
dog licked them up gratefully and thought what a lucky 
dog he was.” 

What a swell bunch of little pooches we college 
folks have been! We wonder how many of our fresh- 
man friends will learn, this very month, to be silly 
little dogs and go through college as we have—licking 
our chops hopefully as we follow the Old Lady around 
to her cupboard? 

Why don’t we face intelligently this political game? 
Most of us are aware that political organization and 
activity are essential to our national life—but why 
must mature college people mimic the cheap perver- 
sions of national politics? Intelligent, socially-minded 
people may well be disgusted with politics when it be- 
comes an agency for the sake of power alone. Yet this 
cheap kind of politics is the kind we have imported 
to the college campus! 

If politics were a harmless game, we might well dis- 
miss the subject from our minds. But it has grown 
to be a tragic, destructive game. We learn in college 
politics to do five things which obviously do not make 
statesmen of us: 

1. We learn to grab for ourselves and our selfish 
little group all the special favors and honors we can 
get—not because we deserve them, but because we 
want them. 

2. We learn to waste an astonishing amount of time 
and effort. College time is too precious to be spent for 
anything but the best in life. 

3. We learn to compromise on matters of our own 
best judgment for the sake of pulling strings to gain 
or hold power. Is that insincerity? 

4. We defeat the real value and meaning of those 
very honors which we seek! Too many of our highest 
campus honors are served up on silver platters to 
puppies who deserve them for no reason except that 
they have obeyed faithfully all the Old Lady’s orders, 
and licked her hand fondly. Likewise the positions 
of real responsibility—leadership in student govern- 
ment, college newspapers, and even in the student 
Christian Associations—are preyed upon by self- 
seekers, totally unfit, who yet have the political affilia- 
tions which will gain power. Campus honors thus 
degenerate into an end, sought for their own sake, 
and not awarded to those who deserve them and have 
something genuine to contribute to the life of the 
campus. 


5. In college politics we learn to defeat intelligent 








democracy. In the blind race for power our factions 
smother any concern for significant matters. No 
principles are at stake in student elections and there 
is no place for individual worth. 

Yes, we’re a swell bunch of puppies. Wonder if 
hungry puppies don’t grow up to be ravenous hounds? 

MEREDITH K. NELSON. 
University of Nebraska ’33. 
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The Student and the World Beyond the 
Campus 


Daybreak, and we awakened to see the 
morning sun shining through vapor 
dimmed windows. We have given fairly 
good responses in our morning classes, we 
have come to chapel with our heads up, 
breathing deeply of the pure air around 
us and feeling in our hearts that this old world isn’t 
such a bad place after all—as a matter of fact it’s a 
pretty good place in which to live. 

I am sure that it is good philosophy always to look 
on the bright side of things... .it’s a fine thing to be 
optimistic....but along with optimism lurks some- 
times a tendency to blind ourselves to facts in order 
that we may remain optimistic. .... 

Turn your backs to the sun, walk a short distance 
in that direction, open your eyes and you will see as I 
am seeing..... 

Streets? No. A black heavily rutted surface in 
which greenish-black, germ-saturated water is stand- 
ing. Three children play in this place; they sail 
match stem boats in the slimy water. Their faces tell 
a pathetic story of utter lack of parental attention— 
eyelids heavy for want of sleep, lips pressed tightly 
together telling of cruel beatings, infected sores un- 
attended. These are cowed, nervous, underfed, un- 
wanted waifs. 

These children have come out of the dilapidated 
shacks which border this seemingly God-forsaken 
street. We peer in through an open doorway. We 
see a dingy, smoky hole in the wall; a battered cup- 
board, two soap boxes supporting an ironing board, 
and a newspaper-covered box for a table—this is the 
kitchen, the center of domestic activity; here meals 
are served, babies nursed, marital arguments arise... . 

We return to our campus. It is still beautiful and 
peaceful, but our hearts are stirred by a great emo- 
tion. We have seen the gutters where babies grow 
up without a chance in a thousand of ever “beating 
the rap,” of “pulling away from the gang” and stand- 
ing out in the sunshine as worthwhile and desired men 
and women.... There is a world beyond the campus 
where no sunlight ever penetrates, because this world 
is hidden by a blanket that is heavy and dark, and we 
who have strength and power to cast it off stand idly 
by. 

Daybreak, and I awaken to see the early morning 





sun shining through my vapor dimmed windows. | 
walk to my mirror and peer in; smilingly I greet my. 
self: 

“Hello Jack. How are you this morning?” 

An image stares back at me; a broken voice ap. 
swers: 

“I am ill. I am starving. Ten million Chinese are 
destitute—no food—no homes—no hope’’....A coolie 
misses his evening “rice’—we echo the pangs of his 
hunger..... There is a world beyond the campus...., 

JAMES E. JACKSON, 

Virginia Union. 

s . 
Activities and Success 


As a freshman I considered no one quite 
as enviable as the then student leaders, 
My surprise upon graduation was there- 
fore great to find that, not these heroes 
but their more or less obscure classmates, 
held down the leads in the world outside 
the campus. 

Several of us inquired a bit into the life in univer- 
sity of these formerly obscure students, in an effort to 
determine why they later became successful. That 
not one of these men had been a recluse in college 
was quickly apparent. Extra-curricular activities 
claimed them even more than most students. Their 
places were not in the limelight, but their activities 
represented a wide variety of interests. A football 
player wrote short stories; a boxer preached on Sun- 
days. In scholarship these men were above average. 
Theirs must have been the art of concentration, how- 
ever, for social affairs, as well as study and activities, 
claimed them. By the time they were graduated out 
of college, they had acquired many social contacts 
and some skill at such amusements as conversation, 
dancing, bridge, tennis, golf, swimming and riding. 
Significant however, was the fact that their interests 
extended beyond the time-demanding campus. While 
some fostered acquaintance with prominent men in 
their lines and others worked part time at their 
chosen vocations, all, even while in school, secured the 
practical of their subjects as well as the theoretical. 

If the method of university life of these men helped 
with their later successes, it is hard to see wherein 
such method differed from that of their classmates 
who were less fortunate after graduation. Just one 
vital difference suggests itself. Seemingly these now 
less fortunate students confined themselves to nar- 
rower spheres in college: the politicians to their of- 
fices, the athletes to their sports, the studious to their 
books. A wider and more varied field of experience 
had been achieved by the now successful graduates. 
Perhaps ability to cope with problems of almost any 
nature, a vital quality to business success, is produced 
by such breadth of interest in college. Draw your own 
moral. FRAN LE SOuRD. 

University of Washington, ’32. 
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STUDENTS AS 
CITIZENS 


a 
By KIRBY PAGE 


STUDENTS in other lands are better informed, gen- 
erally, on public affairs and they participate more ac- 
tively as citizens than usually is true of students in the 
United Sates. Fortunately, there is now a marked 
tendency for at least a minority of sudents to realize 
that they are on the American campus in a dual capa- 
city: that as they equip themselves in classroom and 
library they also may keep abreast of current events 
by extra-curricular reading and face-to-face contacts 
with community problems. During the next few 
months alert students will keep themselves informed 
concerning unemployment, the Presidential campaign, 
war debts, Manchuria, and disarmament. 


THE extent of misery occasioned by the unsurpassed 
volume and duration of unemployment can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Upward of ten million men and women 
in the United States who passionately desire work 
are now unable to find it, which means that including 
the dependent members of their families, not less than 
thirty millions of human beings are being cruelly vic- 
timized by unemployment. The resources of the na- 
tion will be heavily taxed this winter if numberless 
deaths from malnutrition and starvation are to be 
avoided. In addition to private charity, huge subsidies 
from municipal, state and the national government 
are imperatively demanded. Billions must be made 
available in bond issues with which to put men to 
work at socially constructive enterprises, including 
housing, roads, bridges, dams for waterpower, etc. 


RIOTING on an extended scale is likely to break out 
this winter, and the alert student will endeavor to 
probe beneath the surface propaganda of the daily 
press as he seeks to understand the significance of 
these disturbances. With millions of farmers border- 
ing on destitution, and millions of workers under- 
employed and underpaid, in addition to the ten millions 
out of work, the miracle is that there has been so little 
use of violence in a desperate effort to secure the 
necessities of life. Already there are disquieting 
revelations of plans to suppress ruthlessly members of 
hunger-mobs who threaten the property of the priv- 
ileged classes. Those of us who are pacifists and who 
deplore the use of violence under any circumstances, 
must recognize that violent class war is not the result 
of communist agitation, but is produced primarily 
by the blindness, bigotry and injustice of the holders 
of power and privilege. 
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IN ORDER to participate intelligently in the political 
discussions occasioned by the forthcoming election, it 
is necessary to have sources of information other than 
the partisan press. The orthodox arguments of the 
old parties may be checked by the point of view found 
in weeklies which are supporting the Socialist candi- 
date, such as The Nation, The New Republic. In the 
issue of September 7th of The World Tomorrow, will 
be found a chart showing in parallel columns the 
planks of the respective political platforms. 


THE war debt question is filled with high explosives. 
The Allies at Lausanne agreed to accept 714 million 
dollars and wipe out all German reparation payments, 
on condition that satisfactory arrangements be made 
with the United States for reducing their debts to us. 
There is reason to believe that the Allies are willing 
to make an outright cash payment to us of a billion 
dollars as a final settlement of all wartime govern- 
mental obligations. The receipt of such a huge sum 
in a year of depression would prove to be of sub- 
stantial help to the American people—and would mhke 
it possible to wipe the slate clean. The alternative 
is repudiation, endless wrangling, less likelihood of 
disarmament, deferred economic recovery, and the in- 
creased possibility of further wars. 


THE crisis in Manchuria is becoming increasingly 
threatening. As all the world knows, Japan has seized 
this enormous territory of China and has established 
a puppet Manchurian government completely domin- 
ated by Japanese armed forces. The Commission ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations has made an exten- 
sive investigation on the spot and its report is due 
about the middle of September. During this month 
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will be held one of the most crucial sessions of the 
Assembly of the League. It seems likely that the Com- 
mission’s report will be unfavorable to Japan and that 
the latter may withdraw from the League. The United 
States has given notice that she will not recognize 
in the status of Manchuria any change brought about 
by violence in violation of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, 
the Nine Power Pact, and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


§IN JANUARY the Disarmament Conference at Gen- 
eva is scheduled to resume its sessions. The evidence 
is now clear that disarmament cannot be achieved ex- 
cept as part of a new deal, including such questions as 
security, the League of Nations, war debts, tariffs, etc. 


PERSONS desiring to keep themselves well informe 
on international questions will do well to secure vay. 
ious publications from The Foreign Policy Association, 
18 East 41st Street, New York City; the Nationa 
Council for the Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C.; World Peace Foundatiop, 
Boston; Committee on Militarism in Education, 387 
Bible House, New York City; and the League of Ng./ 
tions Association in New York City or Chicago. 


Life on the campus is crushing in its many demands 
but the penalty of neglecting contemporary reading 
is ignorance, indifference and frustration at one of the 
critical periods of human history. 


Wuat Cause TO SuPPORT? 


° 


By DAVID R. PORTER 


“The thing about which I am most concerned is not 
the gold reserve of America, but the character reserve 
and the intellectual reserve of America.”—Newton D. 
Baker, at the Yale Commencement. 

“The men most apt to survive [in ordinary political 
life] are the accommodating men, the middle-of-the- 
road fellows, who are willing to travel along with the 
crowd and make it their business to incur as few 
enmities as possible.”—Secretary Ogden L. Mills, at 
the Harvard Commencement. 


PERHAPS these quotations, as well as any others 
from the flood of advice to last June’s graduates, may 
serve to relate our student days to the urgent life of 
the day. In vain shall we attempt to shelter ourselves 
from its problems and demands. There may have been 
an earlier day when a student could live his life in 
cloistered isolation from the world around. Such 
isolation is now neither desirable nor possible except 
for the most provincial or the most uselessly self- 
centered. There are great_ issues to be thought 
through and to be worked through. There is big 
business on in our social and world life. There are 
great causes trembling in the balance. 

This suggests one of the two chief challenges of the 
campus Christian Association to the thoughtful stu- 
dent, a designation which we hope the Freshman will 
merit and achieve. The Association is primarily a 
cause to’ be supported. It aims at nothing else than 
a whole world made over into a brotherhood. The 
Association should not be thought of as an institution, 
or a building, or a room, or a meeting. It summons 
students to a way of living, to a disposition. It is an 
intercollegiate movement “to understand the Christian 
faith and to live the Christian life.” Judged by its 
agreed-upon purpose, it aims to rally on each campus 
a group that stand for something. With enough loyal 
adherents of students and faculty it comes to deserve 
the name “movement’’—it moves in the direction of a 
world made gladly obedient to God as he is seen, 
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known and mediated in Jesus Christ. It is either 
“Christ or Chaos” for the world; the Christian Asso- 
ciation welcomes the new student into a tremendously 
worthwhile cause, here and now. It flings out a ban- 
ner in the center of the campus; who will rally 
around? 

The second central reason for the campus Christian 
Association is its emphasis upon the interior life. 
Who are we to make a brotherly world ?—we are self- 
centered and unkindled. Who are we to free the 
world?—we are bound ourselves, perhaps by “those 
diminutive chains that are too weak to be felt until 
too strong to be broken.” Each of us needs a personal 
technique for self-discovery and for self-renewal. It 
matters little how stirring are the spiritual traditions 
of the colleges, how carefully planned the chapel serv- 
ices, how attractive the churches around the campus 
fringe—if the individual student lives an animal life, 
or even a preoccupied and drifting life merely, with no 
time for meditation and prayer and worship, he may 
not expect to become an illumined, kindled, contagious 
helper in the causes which are at issue. Someone has 
said that the secret of a successful college year is to 
have a sense of humor and to room alone! In some 
way each student needs to find a zone of solitude, a 
place of quiet where he may learn to be within calling 
distance of God. 

All the experts of the life of the Spirit are agreed 
upon the utter necessity for a life of personal spiritual 
discipline. The saints and the psychologists unite in 
this urgent advice. A man would not even expect to 
achieve success in football without some comparable 
training. Above all others stands Jesus Christ demon- 
strating and recommending daily time for the tides 
of God to rise within and around us. He found it 
necessary to make time daily for personal prayer; 
before sunrise, on the mountainside, or wherever soli- 
tude could be found, Jesus fitted himself for the great 
Cause. It is unthinkable that we can live life at 4 
rewarding best without going into similar training. 
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How WELL 
Can You Reap? 


MEASURE yourself. Here are the standards of speed 
and accuracy : 

1. The usual run of first-page stories in your daily 
newspaper should be read by a well trained adult at 
the average rate of at least five words per second. 


2. Serious material containing details which do not 
call for study but rather for close attention, say such 
as would be found in a solid magazine article, should 
be read at the rate of four words per second. 

3. Fairly difficult articles dealing with matters 
about which you know little, but in words with which 
you are familiar, should be read at the rate of around 
three words per second. 


4. Technical subjects using words strange to you 
may require almost any time, according to their diffi- 
culty; it is hard to set up a standard of attainment 
here. 


The art of reading is head man in our show. He 
who is net master of the first of the three R’s is lost. 
If you are a skillful reader, however, you have learned 
the most important single factor in learning, for in 
undertaking any intellectual problem, you must read, 
understand, and make a part of your intellectual equip- 
ment thousands of pages of printed matter. What, 
then, should you know about the technique of reading? 

There are three kinds of reading in which you must 
acquire expert skill. You must first know how to 
study, which involves slow, careful reading of strange 
text. Next, you must be able to read at medium speed 
in order to seize the general content of books and 
articles of interest and importance. And finally, you 
should be able to skim, in order to hit the high spots 
of material whose content is neither difficult nor im- 
portant enough for you to cover with care. We do not 
here discuss the question of reading for pleasure 
alone, for that is a special problem in esthetics, and 
unrelated to the art of learning.... 

With average skill, you will be able to read and 
comprehend discussions of subjects almost wholly new 
to you at a rate of about 6,000 words per hour. You 
should read slightly less difficult material with thor- 
ough understanding at a rate of about 10,000 words 
per hour. The competent reader usually speeds up to 
about 14,000 words an hour in reading serious books 
and articles of only moderate difficulty. 

Test your own rates in reading. How long by the 
clock does it take you to read 1,000 words of each of 
these three grades of reading matter—from the simple 
to the highly technical? In each case, after you have 
completed the passage, write down the essential facts 
which you recall. If your reading rates come close 
to those which we have indicated above, and if, at the 
same time, you recall with fair accuracy at least half 
of the subject matter, average and regular drill should 
quickly improve you. 

The way to read fast is to read fast. 
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That sounds: silly, doesn’t it? But it isn’t. The 
trick is to force yourself up to your top speed, not 
once, but repeatedly. For some time, of course, you 
will lose some of the important points; and you may 
even conclude that you are spoiling your mind and 
eye. But rarely is that true. You are merely going 
through the throes of wrecking a bad habit and build- 
ing up a new one. 

Be ruthless and methodical in your ruthlessness. 
Measure your speed every day or two. Aim to break 
your own record at least every week for some months. 
Keep your series of records posted in a conspicuous 
place, to remind you that a great contest is on. 


Keep in mind these rules: 


1. Never read when tired. 

2. Read in a good position. Most people read best 
when sitting fairly erect, with the head slightly in- 
clined. 

3. The light should come from behind and slightly 
above your shoulder in such a way that the type on 
the page before you is evenly illumined. 

4. Hold the book or magazine at your own best 
reading distance. 

5. Read phrases and sentences, do not read word 
by word. 

6. Do not move your lips as you read. 

7. Do not read when likely to be distracted by in- 
terruptions. 

8. Read for relative importances. Select what you 
want to read. Discard everything else. You need not 
read every chapter of every book which is recom- 
mended to you. And in only the most technical and 
solid of reading matter do you need to read every word 
of copy. 

9. When you have finished a difficult passage, think 
through its important points. Are there any other 
related points which are implied but not discussed in 
the text? Have you read other books or articles bear- 
ing on the same problems? Do you agree with the 
main contentions? Think the thing through—and 
drop it. 

10. When you come back to further study, look 
through the chapters last read and refresh your mem- 
ory on their important points—From the Art of 
Learning, Pitkin. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 
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THE COLLEGE AND Society. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 
Century. $1.75. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE. By Alexander Metkle- 
john. Harper. $3.50. 


Each of these books attempts to set forth a method 
of higher education to fit young Americans to live in 
society. Both authors are concerned primarily with 
the first two or three years in college. Dr. Meiklejohn 
sees the “lower college” an integral part of the full 
college and professional course. President Wilkins 
regards the “General College” as the crown and finish 
of formal education for the nonprofessional class, 
though he also advocates a similar but somewhat 
shortened course as the foundation for the profession- 
al man’s training. 

As the title implies, President Wilkins’ book is in- 
spired by the knowledge that the modern American 
college has far broader social contacts than the tra- 
ditional college. Its constituency is not limited to 
an intellectual or social aristocracy. Many of its 
clients are not particularly concerned with affairs dis- 
tinctively intellectual and those students who do not 
desire and are not qualified to enter the professions 
should doubtless be given a training for enlightened 
social living. This requirement President Wilkins 
proposes to meet by directing teaching toward helping 
the student in five fields of living: health, earning, 
citizenship, leisure, philosophy, and religion. He out- 
lines a re-orientation of the curriculum to facilitate 
study in these fields. He proposes a three-year course 
as the minimum in which this can be done, and hopes 
by shortening the usual term of four years to hold 
for the whole period a larger percentage of those 
who now drop out before graduation. In this which 
he calls the General College, the students of which 
are young and for the most part have no clearly de- 
fined vocational objective, he would provide an abun- 
dance of competent and sympathetic counselors, each 
of whom would continue with his advisees through 
the three years and so always have under his direction 
students from each of the three years whom he would 
know personally and for whom he would exercise the 
ordinary functions of the dean of the college and the 
dean of men. President Wilkins thinks the college 
should house its students and should concern itself 
with the whole of student life. He considers the fra- 
ternity as a barrier to the proper exercise of this 
larger function. The General College should not merge 
with the College, but should exist apart by itself. 

His conception of the College (with a capital C) is 
an institution of pre-professional training. Here also 
the students of the first two years should have train- 
ing similar to that of the General College, but because 
of superior intellectual ability and in anticipation 
of subsequent additional training, they should be able 
to get the requisite general training for life in a two- 
year course. The later two years would provide pre- 
professional specialized work of a standard to tax 
the superior ability of selected students proposing to 
enter the learned professions. 
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President Wilkins has set forth one of the major 
problems of the college or university which has a high. 
ly diversified constituency. By suggesting a plan 
which offers material of recognized practical value 
to the less intellectual, he has done something to meet 
the lack of interest and indifference of large numbers 
of students. His emphasis on selecting teachers for 
their understanding and interest in students, is also 
important. His disregard of grades and credits clears 
away a false objective which distracts many students 
from the true purpose of the college. 

There still remains the problem of the student who 
lacks incentive. Movies, dates, cards and just bulling 
around will still be preferred by some. President 
Wilkins sees in the large high school and college en- 
rollments of recent years the “expression of a surging 
democracy of spirit.” One who knows the temper of 
the under-graduate and both the younger and older 
alumni, might interpret the same movement as a great 
middle class awakening, likely to culminate in Ameri- 
can fascism. 

Dr. Meiklejohn says “The purpose of these studies 
(the Lower College) is to help a young man take upon 
himself the responsibility of being a man.” Training 
in technical skill and instruction in knowledge is not 
education. Education increases and improves intelli- 
gence. The function of intelligence is to serve men 
in the creation and maintenance of a social order. 
Scholarship does not gain intelligence, but loses by 
being divorced from the practical. 

The Experimental College consisted of a group of 
teachers, “advisors,” and students brought together 
without any predetermined scheme of instruction or 
set curriculum. Lectures, examinations, and grades 
were abandoned in favor of directed reading, personal 
conference, frequent papers, and group meetings for 
discussion. The students lived in a common dormitory 
where the advisors also had their offices. The at- 
tempt was to gather up all the social, recreative and 
intellectual life of students and advisors into a unified 
whole. The objective was to enable the students to 
“build their own scheme of reference.” The advisors 
developed their plans as a fighting army division may 
have to build the road over which it advances under 
fire. As the event proved, they were very much under 
fire, but as one studies the report he comes to the con- 
clusion that they did advance and that they did build 
the road. The challenge of the report lies in the sug- 
gestion that if others wish to travel the same way, 
they should improve the road. 

Aside from the curriculum the most distinctive fea- 
tures of the Experimental College were the emphasis 
on individual instruction, freedom of the individual, 
and the attempt to gather up all the emotional and 
social values in a unified whole with the intellectual 
life. In practice, freedom of the individual conflicted 
with the intention to secure a unified community. 
Some misguided students wandered into fraternities 
and lost themselves in general campus activities. The 
wonder is that, subjected to the social pressures of the 
larger campus, the college did manage to build up a 
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community life united by a common intellectual inter- 
est and enriched by the drama, excursions into artistic 
creation and an enthusiastic attempt to understand 
the modern world in which each student will play his 
part. 

' “The intention was that young men should learn to 
play as if they were intelligent and responsible human 
beings and should learn to work as if they were free 
and joyous comrades in a thrilling enterprise.” Per- 
haps the pathos of the Experimental College is best 
expressed in Dr. Meiklejohn’s “as if.” 

Wisconsin, C. V. HIBBARD. 
& 


A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN FAITH IN A NEW AGE. By 
Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Any book from the pen of Rufus M. Jones, Quaker 
philosopher of Haverford College, merits the earnest 
and thoughtful attention of students who are trying 
to make some order out of our present confusion of 
religious thought and action. This most recent of 
Professor Jones’ books he modestly calls a “Preface.” 
It is much more. It gathers up the rich fruitage of a 
mind unusually incisive and logical and adds the deep 
insight of one who knows from personal experience the 
“reality” of the “spiritual values” of life. 

It is impossible to give here in detail the content 
of the book; one may find in it, however, a courageous 
facing of the obstacles to religious faith in our own 
day. One will find many old traditions freely re- 
linquished because of their manifest lack of harmony 
with the established findings of science. But science 
is not held up as a fetish; it is very definitely limited 
in its apprehension of truth. One will also find that 
the essential ground of the spiritual aspect of reality 
is really unshaken. A new and vital organization of 
Christian life, expressed through a_personal-social 
“organism,” is still the one way out of confusion to 
order and dynamic living. 

The book should be read by every thinking student 
and teacher, if only for its final chapter, “A New 
Emphasis in Education.” There one finds an educa- 
tional ideal worthy to challenge the most courageous 
of us. 

Professor Jones rests his hope and the hope of man- 
kind in the rediscovery of God and our direct, revital- 


izing contact with Him. CHARLES M. Bonp 


Bucknell. 
s 
LIFE’Ss ADVENTURE. By Elwood Worcester. Scribner. 
$2.50. 


The rector of a fashionable Episcopalian Church in 
Boston seems, at first glance, an unlikely subject for a 
fascinating biography; nevertheless, if anyone desires 
to read about a life full of amazing struggle and ad- 
venture, he will find it here. From his early fight 
against poverty to his present struggle to gain recog- 
nition for Psychic Research as a science, Dr. Worces- 
ter’s life has been one of intensely strenuous battle 
for unpopular causes. The volume contains chapters 
on Dr. Worcester’s work in Psychopathology and on 
Psychic Research as well as descriptions of his varied 
activities in Philadelphia, Boston and Newfoundland. 
By his remarkable ability as a story teller, the author 
has made this book interesting from start to finish. 

GARDINER M. Day. 
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CHINA SPEAKS. By Chih Meng. $1.50. 

JAPAN SPEAKS. By K. K. Kawakami. $1.50. 

MANCHURIA, CRADLE OF CONFLICT. By Owen Latti- 
more. $3.00. 

All published by the Macmillan Company. 


Of these three timely books on Manchuria, Mr.: 
Lattimore’s is the most scholarly as a study of the 
movement of peoples and conflict of cultures among 
the three types of civilization in Manchuria—the 
Chinese, the Russian and the Western as represented 
chiefly by Japan. Although the most scholarly and 
impartial of the three books, it is the least interesting 
and significant for the American student for it scarcely 
touches upon the present crisis and conflict. China 
Speaks is the most brilliantly written, interesting 
and significant of the three. 

In Japan Speaks, Mr. Kawakami shows a grasp of 
the whole background of the controversy and makes 
a strong statement of Japan’s case concerning the 
Manchurian railways, the Chinese persecution of 
Koreans in Manchuria and China’s repeated infrac- 
tions of Japan’s treaty rights. Concerning the battle 
of Shanghai, Mr. Kawakami admits that, “Whatever 
the official explanation, whatever the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, Japan’s single-handed intervention in 
Shanghai area is a blunder of the first magnitude.” 

Mr. Chih Meng, in China Speaks, shows that Japan’s 
stupendous action in “self-defense” has seized a terri- 
tory one and a half times the area of Japan proper in 
Manchuria, which is eight times the size of Pennsyl- 
vania. He traces the history of Japan’s Twenty-One 
Demands upon China, her treaties of 1915 wrung from 
China by force and never ratified by the Chinese 
Parliament, and the evidence of the offensive of the 
Japanese army without the proof of any Chinese at- 
tack. He maintains that the present boycott move- 
ment was the result of Japanese fomented anti-Chinese 
riots in Korea when one hundred and forty-eight 
Chinese were massacred, or more than twice the num- 
ber of Koreans and Japanese civilians who have been 
killed in all “chaotic” China. Mr. Meng quotes the 
action of the Assembly of the League of Nations on 
March 11, “not to recognize any situation, treaty or 
agreement which may be brought about by means con- 
trary to the Covenant of the League of Nations or to 
the Pact of Paris.” This action was based upon 
Secretary Stimson’s note of January 7 in which the 
United States took the same position. 

Mr. Meng notes that China is about the size of 
Europe and has almost as large a population. He 
makes a strong statement of China’s case against 
Japan, but not of China’s weakness and division at 
the present moment. Mr. Kawakami makes an al- 
most equally strong presentation of Japan’s side of 
the controversy without apparent appreciation or ad- 
mission of the wrongs that China has suffered at the 
hands of Japanese militarism, save in the military 
blunder at Shanghai. None of the three books ade- 
quately shows the danger of a war between Japan 
and Russia nor the immediate danger of the formation 
and spread of a Communist Republic in the heart of 
China before which the Chinese Government is rela- 
tively impotent, partly as the result of Japanese mili- 
tary aggression. In the light of all three books, Japan 
by her fascist, militarist action has raised an acute 
problem for the League of Nations, the Disarmament 
Conference and the world. SHERWOOD Eppy. 
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THE MASTERY OF SEX THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY AND RE- 


LIGION. By Leslie D. Weatherhead, assisted by 
Marton Greaves, M.D., Macmillan. $2.00. 


One needs only to be a student to realize that prob- 
lems of sex ethics, next only to purely intellectual and 
economic problems, are the most troublesome that 
must be faced. There is also the additional factor of 
impossibility for escape or even temporary relief from 
the necessity of constant readjustment to sex prob- 
lems. Therefore students will find this book not only 
helpful in the facts presented, but also in its method 
of approach, particularly in that it encourages further 
thought. While there are available books on the sub- 
ject that are far more original, Dr. Weatherhead has 
presented, in an interesting way, a splendid compen- 
dium of the best “broad-minded” interpretations. He 
takes the world as it is, is not pedantic, and with a 
high valuation of human personality bases his sug- 
gestions on what he feels to be the Christian way 
through the problem of sex, which to some of us is 
like a pesky insect, to others God’s cruelest joke on 
mankind, to others their raison d'etre, but only to a 
few, and then in lucid moments, what it should be. 
Strangely enough there is a certain compulsion about 
the book which is not familiar to me in the words of 
a minister. Religion is the dynamic for the produc- 
tion of a balanced sex life, the conditions for which 
and the diagnoses for trouble in which psychology has 
furnished. CLARENCE EDWIN TOBIAS, JR. 

Friends School. 

| 


A PLANNED Society. By George Soule. Macmillan. 
2.50. 

If this reviewer, who mixes economics and religion 
to what he regards as the advantage of both (even 
if not to the applause of the majority in either camp), 
had his way, this book would be required reading for 
all who are taking Economics 1 this year, for all who 
have taken it in the past, and for everybody else. A 
Planned Society offers an antidote to the neat but 
deadly demand and supply diagrams of the usual in- 
troductory text, and points ahead to the sort of society 
in which material things will have less than their 
present tragic importance because they will be better 
ordered. 

Under perfect competition, everybody is supposed 
to get his money’s worth. But try these questions 
on your instructor sometime and watch him wiggle: 
To what extent was competition ever perfect? To what 
extent is it perfect today? Even if it were utterly 
perfect, is “your money’s worth” a very lofty ideal? 
What about the ethics of the distribution of income 
in the first place? You might even try the questions 
on yourself, and watch your rugged individualism 
crumple. 

George Soule offers some answers. First of all he 
dissects that period of “normal prosperity” from 1922 
to 1929 which you have heard your grandfather tell 
about. Next he diagnoses our basic trouble—we have 
an unmanaged civilization. “Citizen, politician, small 
business man, industrial executive, technologist, 
banker, consumer—each has immediate faculties which 
turn out to be helpless in relation to the total complex 
of society. Specific objects can be accomplished, but 
only by the sacrifice of any attempt to give direction 
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to the whole.” Then he shows us that we can orgap- 
ize even On a vast scale, when we want to—war-time, 
and Russia. And finally he indicates some modest 
goals and charts a few routes. No exact blueprints, 
but thought-provoking rough sketches. 


When you put down the book after the first of five 
readings, here is an idea which the reviewer thinks 
it might be well to chew over: planning is not enough 
by itself; to be worth much it must mean the elimina. 
tion of poverty and a much more nearly equal distribu- 
tion of income; that is implicit in Soule’s mind and 
the minds of many advocates of planning, but it needs 
to be made explicit. Planning means sacrifice for 
many of the strong, and sacrifice requires incentive, 
Incentive depends on conscience and coercion. If the 
reader of this review would like planning to come 
with less coercion, he would better start now to cre- 
ate more conscience—in himself and in other privi- 
leged people. Learning how to spend less money on 
himself might be good practice. 

Swarthmore. PATRICK MURPHY MALIN. 


BROOKWOOD PAMPHLETS. What a Union Did for the 
Coal Miners (15 cents); Important Union Meth- 
ods (15 cents); How a Trade Union Is Run (20 
cents); Our Labor Movement Today (35 cents); 
Why Bother About the Government? (10 cents). 
By Katherine H. Pollak. Edited by David J. 
Saposs, Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N.Y. 


Even students of labor problems in most colleges 
know very little about the actual struggle on the in- 
dustrial front and the methods that are available for 
building a militant labor movement. These five pam- 
phlets will help disperse such ignorance. Katherine 
Pollak, with adequate technical training in economics 
and a record as a participant in the labor movement 
in action in various parts of the country, writes clear- 
ly, simply. In her story of the miners’ union, par- 
ticularly, the reader senses that thrill of concerted 
action for a high goal which characterizes the most 
successful strikes. The labor movement becomes in- 
deed “something to live for, to die for, if necessary.” 


If J. B. S. Hardman is right, and we believe he is 
when he says that the radical movement of this cen- 
tury will succeed only if it is supported by “militant 
and intelligent labor,” “‘the class-oriented technicians 
and engineers” and “the nation’s youth,” then these 
pamphlets should receive wide circulation among the 
readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. The Student Chris- 
tian Movement stands for the construction of a new 
society. Here is a description of some of the groups 
and instrumentalities which must be utilized in the 


rocess. 
P FRANCIS A. HENSON. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE GOLDEN NorRTH. By Jan Welzl. 
Translated from Czech. Macmillan. $2.50. 


As a frigidaire version of Trader Horn, with all of 
the adventure of Horatio Alger, minus any idea of 
geography, multiplied by credulity, this book is with- 
out peer. Days and years mean nothing, but satisfac- 
tion of the wanderlust is man’s all in all, for Jan. 
Read it, but don’t believe it. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 
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THE Churches, and such religious groups as the Stu- 
dent Movement are often warned to steer clear of 
politics. The American theory of Church and state is 
invoked to keep religion and politics apart. If politics 
are merely a contest between two clubs—the ins and 
the outs—two office holding and plum distributing 
clubs which happen to be the objects of irrational 
loyalty for otherwise sensible people, then let us keep 
off. But if politics are the machinery by means of 
which society makes great decisions, by means of 
which we choose between differing policies which af- 
fect the welfare of men, then a religion which seeks 
the welfare of men cannot wash its hands of politics. 
It must defy those irrational loyalties which are ex- 
pressed in such phrases as “I am a dyed in the wool 
Republican (or Democrat).” Such loyalty is meaning- 
less. It is one of the greatest of the obstacles to in- 
telligent social decisions. We need political parties, 
but when a party has ceased to represent any distinc- 
tive principles it is time for ft to die. But, if there 
is an important issue between parties which affects 
the welfare of men (and that is what a moral issue 
is), religious groups should take sides. 


If that reasoning is sound what shall we say about 
the coming election? It is clear enough that there is 
no important difference between the old parties. West- 
ern Republicans are often economic progressives. 
Eastern Republicans are economic conservatives. 
Southern Democrats are as conservative as Eastern 
Republicans except for the agricuitural irregularities 
of such men as Garner. On the race issue the less 
said about them the better. Eastern Democrats con- 
sist of a small group of progressive intellectuals and 
the machine-led voters of the great cities (except 
the voters led for the same purpose by Republican 
machines). Al Smith’s following has been a curious 
blend of both groups, financed by notorious stock 
market adventurers. 


Both parties are strange mixtures also in regard to 
prohibition and international affairs. The party which 
has the wettest platform has always been strongest 
in the states which have been conspicuously dry. The 
party which exalts Woodrow Wilson comes out explic- 
itly against the cancellation of war debts and its can- 
didate was nominated by a bargain with William 
Randolph Hearst whose international views are fit 
only for the jungle. 


IN THE case of the two candidates of the old parties 
there does seem to be more difference, but I doubt if 
that difference would have much practical effect. 
Roosevelt has taken quite a different general attitude 
towards economic questions than Hoover. He is not 
so much controlled by the philosophy of individualism 
which has made Hoover so reluctant to give federal 
relief to the unemployed and he sees that there is a 
limit to the policy of promoting the general welfare 
only by aid to those at the top. But he has developed 
no program on the basis of his general point of view 
and it is doubtful if he could do so and keep the 
Support of his party. The more serious thing about 
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Roosevelt is that he has demonstrated a lack of real 
fighting conviction about anything. His hasty aban- 
donment of the League of Nations and his gentle 
treatment of Tammany are cases in point. 


BRUT there is another party and another candidate. 
The Socialist platform and Norman Thomas represent 
the only national political attempt to create a new so- 
ciety adapted to American conditions. Realistically 
they face the present economic situation while the old 
parties are uttering platitudes and arguing about Pro- 
hibition. It may be presumptuous to say so when so 
many Christians disagree, but it seems clear to me that 
the aims of the Socialist Party represent as near an 
approach as we can get at present to the Christian 
social ideal. One of the encouraging things is that 
Norman Thomas seems to be the favorite candidate 
in many colleges. But those who support Norman 
Thomas as an individual who stirs the imagination 
should study the Socialist platform and the principles 
on which it is based. 

There are many who recognize the superiority of 
the Socialist Party, but who feel that they would be 
throwing away their votes to vote for a party which 
cannot win. If there were any great difference be- 
tween the two old parties, there would be grounds 
for that objection. But is it not a waste of votes to 
use them to choose between two things as much alike 
as the Republican and Democratic parties? No matter 
which of them wins we will have the same kind of so- 
ciety which we have now. There will be no great 
gain and at least no new calamity either way. If 
one supports the Socialist Party today one will help 
to build a party which in the future may become a 
real alternative to the combined conservatism of both 
old parties and provide the political instrument for 
radical social change which is needed if we are to have 
such change without violent revolution. 


THE worst thing about the bonus riots in Washing- 
ton is the chorus of approval which has gone up over 
the government’s conduct of the situation. It is as- 
sumed that the issue is one of law and order. Funda- 
mentally, it is not an issue of law and order, but an 
issue of hunger. We have not solved the problem of 
hunger with adequate relief. Unless we solve that 
problem, no amount of bullets and tear gas will pre- 
serve law and order. JOHN C. BENNETT. 





The Chicago Theological 


Seminary 


A graduate school, training both men and women 
for the ministry and other forms of social and religious 
work. Located at the heart of America’s greatest 
laboratory of urban and rural problems. University 
privileges and affiliations. Many-sided flexible 
modern curriculum. Further information on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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Kings Mountain 


iT WOULD be dangerous to attempt a generalization 
regarding the summer conferences of the Student 
Christian Movement this year. Smaller in numbers 
than in past years (the average attendance this year 
was 125) they presented an amazingly rich variety of 
program emphases and techniques. Yet two things 
were true of each. First, they were Christian confer- 
ences. Jesus was a figure of flesh and blood. He was 
seen as one who moved among real people, participated 
in historical events—lived, laughed, loved, suffered and 
died among those with concerns, passions and loyalties 
much like our own. The second observation is that the 
conferences reflected the year in which they were held. 
Whether in the east or far west, north or south, stu- 
dents seriously faced the world crises of the day— 
social, economic, racial and international—and asked 
not only how they might understand but how they 
might participate effectively in building a Christian 
world. 

At Lake Geneva the men’s conference sought to dis- 
cover the resources of dynamic religion through wor- 
ship and a restudy of the life and principles of Jesus 
in his first century setting; they were also concerned 
to become keenly aware of the personal and social 
problems of today, and to think of effective ways of 
dealing with them on the campus—for college is an 
all-too-accurate reflection of the American and world 
scene at large. 

The Geneva Women’s Conference was actually set 
up like a campus, so that the students would have an 
experience of activity similar enough to campus life 
to enable them to make the transfer when they return 
to their schools. And so a campus it was. A series of 
addresses on the art of creative leadership as con- 
trasted with the exploitive was closely linked with 
“workshop hours” set up as laboratory experience 
wherein skills were acquired and principles deduced 
that would carry over to the local campus. 

“Building the South of Tomorrow” was the theme 
about which Blue Ridge men built their conference. 
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The 
SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 


Blue Ridge 


Hollister # Camp Talcott @ Kings Mountain @ Estes Park 
Lake Geneva @ Seabeck # Northfield @ Blue Ridge 
Pine Bluff @ Waveland @ Camp Whelen @ Asilomar 
Maqua @ Silver Bay 


Speakers included Frank P. Graham, Sherwood Eddy, 
David R. Porter and Fletcher S. Brockman. The reli- 
gion of Jesus was studied as the way out of social tur- 
moil and personal cynicism, and brought the challenge 
to build a world-wide Christian Movement for the re- 
construction of our decaying social order. M. Ashby 
Jones, honorary chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Coéperation, reviewed the racial question. ‘To 
build a new South there must be a deeper respect for 
personality in dealing with all men. 

King’s Mountain made history in launching a joint 
conference of men and women; this move was the re- 
sult of local processes of coéperation and a series of 
ten state conferences during the past four years. At 
the center of every question and consideration was 
personality. A survey of problem areas in college life 
and the examination of points at which the Christian 
Association could be of greatest help revealed the need 
for discovering certain fields which would be involved 
in “the discovery and expression of one’s total person- 
ality against the background of modern times.” A 
strong group of resource people included Winnifred 
Wygal, Channing Tobias, Howard Thurman and Ma- 
rian Cuthbert. The personnel of delegates was re- 
markable in its quality—youth and maturity, faculty 
and students, Negro and Nordic. 

Seabeck women proved that these student confer- 
ences are not merely academic discussions. They 
adopted a program for action in the colleges through- 
out the Pacific Northwest, undertaking “the education 
of its members as its first step.” 

The men at Seabeck held to three major emphases: 
Religion, with a series of addresses by Dr. Elmer A. 
Fridell and a forum on “Christian Foundations” in- 
tegrated with Bible study; The Economic Order, 
studied with Francis Henson presenting the liberal 
point of view and Professor Joseph Demmery of the 
University of Washington advocating an improved 
capitalism; and Counselling, vocational and personal. 
One interesting outgrowth of the conference was the 
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Interlude 
following 
hitch-hike to 
Camp Talcott 


* 


Quiet hour at 
Geneva 


decision of two of the delegates—Rolla Reedy, Chair- 
man of the Northwest Fie!ld Council, and Wallace 
Campbell, both University of Oregon students, to tour 
California during the summer in support of J. Stitt 
Wilson, Socialist candidate for Congress. From street- 
corner soapboxes, in town halls and churches, these 
two sought to translate into action their conference 
inspiration to help build a better social order. 

In the Pacific Southwest at Asilomar there was again 
the recognition of need for alternation between wor- 
ship and work for a Christian world. Listening to 
such leaders as Grace Coyle of the National Y. W. C. A. 
staff: Allan Hunter of Los Angeles; Robert Whitaker, 
outstanding leader of the minority group in California 
working for radical political and social change; Pro- 
fessor Paul A. Schilpp of the College of the Pacific; 
Arnold Johnson, there to tell the story of experience 
he had passed through in the jail at Harlan, Kentucky, 
and the whole Eastern industrial warfare which he had 
witnessed—one realized that there was a quality of 
consciousness and concern here such as the religious- 
minded of a generation ago hardly so much as sur- 
mised. It was a new vision of the incarnation. 

Northfield (it was the parent conference which gave 
birth to the Student Christian Movement) was held 
this year at Deerfield, Mass. The whole conference was 
a study of religion, its foundation assumptions and its 
implications for life. A group from Yale presented a 
“Credo” on which they had worked and with which 
they had lived for a year. A comprehensive program 
of Christian World Education was projected for the 
New England Field which will include model world 
economic conferences on many campuses, the purpose 
being to interpret present world economic problems in 
the light of the Christian ethic. There will also be a 
careful study of the liquor propaganda which is being 
broadcast to the great confusion of thinking on the 
liquor problem. 

In the Middle Atlantic Field, where joint conferences 
have been held since 1926, the decision to hold separate 
conferences resulted in two “camps,” both of which 
in their informality of setting more nearly approxi- 
mated the conferences of some of our fellow Move- 
ments in the World’s Student Christian Federation 
than had been possible at Eagles Mere. 

Looking forward to action growing out of study, the 
women’s conference at Camp Whelen committed them- 
Selves for the coming year to a study of “minority 
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Discussion group with Dr. H. S. Coffin 
at Northfield 
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Albert Ashley, Emory, ’33, 
the New Chairman, Southern 
Field Council 





racial, economic and nationality groups; . . . the 
prevailing economic injustices which result in the in- 
security of labor; an intense study of conflicting 
social systems; . a consideration of world relation- 
ships, the extent and justification of imperialism, can- 
cellation of war debts, disarmament, recognition of 
Russia, and entrance into the World Court and League 
of Nations.” 

“Men to Match Our Times” was the theme which 
challenged the men at Camp Talcott. A real effort 
was made to make Talcott a source of practical help 
for the campus as well as a source of inspiration and 
new vision. This was accomplished by means of cam- 
pus reconstruction groups which met every morning to 
work out campus programs and projects. These groups 
dealt with such areas of experience as the war system, 
relations between men and women, education for so- 
cial change, building a religious philosophy of life. 

Estes Park, which may be safely said to have the 
habit of joint conferences well established, started with 
a description of life as it is, with its conflicts, frustra- 
tions, inadequacies. Over against this was pictured 
life as it might be, as it was intended to be—tfull, free, 
adventurous, creative, colorful. With this descriptive 
background the conference attempted to discover the 
disciplines necessary and the resources available for 
creative living. What can one believe about God and 
the universe? What difference does it make? What 
significance does Jesus have for life today? 
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While the conference started in this subjective way 
it did not stop here. Creative living cannot be achieved 
in a vacuum. It must be worked out in a world, with 
all its problems. Estes combined in a remarkable way’ 
a consideration of personal religious living and the 
application of Christian principles to social situations. 
There was a stimulating clash of opinion on many of 
the issues that were discussed. In addition to such 
nationally known persons as Kirby Page, Margaret 
Quayle, Ben Cherrington and Frances Perry, under- 
graduates held a prominent place not only in confer- 
ence planning but also as speakers. 

At Silver Bay, as always, that indescribable atmos- 
phere which has always been present at past confer- 
ences pervaded this year’s meeting. It is a spirit of 
reverence, of friendliness, of world consciousness, of 
tolerance, of honesty, of good-fellowship and that 
underlying one of quest and striving not only for great 
ideals but also for facts upon which those ideals may 
be based and by which we may all better be able to 
probe to the bottom of social, economic, racial and in- 
ternational crises as they now stand and as they may 
develop. 

Each morning what was termed a “synthesis” was 
made of the most important material which had been 
developed in the various group discussions. This 
year, Seelye Bixler of Smith College was “‘synthesist.” 
Each evening a worship service was held in Helen 
Hughes Memorial Chapel, with Katharine Duffield as 
leader of these brief services. Music also served both 
to unify and separate. 

The Blairstown Conference for Preparatory Schools 
was in the opinion of many the best in many years. 
Here again the central emphasis was religion and its 
implications for the personal life as well as its wider 
application to social living. 

What does it mean to have a Student Christian 
Movement that produces conferences such as these, 
conferences which will be reflected on campuses 
throughout America during the coming year and it 
may be hoped in the concerns of the nation and the 
world for years to come? If anyone doubts the quality 
of the leadership that is being developed he might well 
ponder the findings of a psychologist who gave intelli- 
gence tests to half of the delegates at one conference. 
He found that fifty per cent were above the ninety 
percentile of the college population, seventy-five per 
cent were above the eighty-five percentile and none 
was below the average. 

The meaning of these conferences to the personal 
life of many students was expressed in a poem, Time- 
less Things, written by Dorothy Beaver, a student at 
Silver Bay: 

I have felt the need 

Of timeless things— 

Or unsaid words 

And unknown springs 

Of pollen flowing in the bud 

And flowers blocming in the seed; 
Till now I know that I have been 
Content to live 

On barren carth and treeless sod, 
With fated soul and loveless God; 
But now that I have felt the need 
Of timeless things 

I cannot know 

Through what stiange ways 

The path may lead. 





SHEAR ROBBERY 








If anybody asks you if you’re a freshman, just an- 
swer “Saturday afternoon at two-thirty’”—as if you 
misunderstood. It saves lying. 

Carry that azure “New Student” study envelope as 
though it were a mistake and you were about to throw 
it in the ash can. 

Never tell the professor you got “ones” in high 
school. It makes a much better impression to say that 
you got low grades in high school but are beginning 
to understand things lately somehow.... 

Pull your hat down over your eyes, and don’t have 
such a determined look in them. Keep your expression 
interestingly vacant, as if you were still thinking 
about your summer in Europe. 

Remember, you are familiar with the best campus 
literature; never ask for the menu in the ccép. 

Be mildly friendly to insure social success—but 
never enthusiastic. That is, don’t stand at the top 
of Wheeler steps and wave at Minnie just because 
she happened to come from the same high school. 

Of course, if you can be snooty and get away with 
it, you are half way toward being Somebody. If not, 
you had better be sweet and smiling—7(smiling, not 
grinning)—and be satisied with a moderate career. 

Be quick to pick up the little things that count, 
such as collegiate slang, sangfroid and other people’s 
books.—Gertrude Moore (’32), in California Pelican. 

a 


Boys in colleges are little birds in the nest, freed 
from the necessity of thinking.—Arthur Brisbane, in 
“Today.” 

So they can be columnists when they grow up.— 
Jack-o-Lantern. 





x 
Salem College in 1772 sternly enforced these rules: 
1. Baths can be taken only by special permission 
and at times indicated by the teachers. 
2. During the day the sleeping quarters are not to 
be visited by the scholars. 
3. The strictest order is to be observed in the em- 
broidery room. 
4. When walking out, pupils are never to go out of 
sight or hearing of the teachers. —White Topper. 
a 
She was discussing Spengler with the president of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, yet little did she realize 
that he had— 
“SCHOLAR’S HAND” 


This peculiar disease whose evidences can only be 
seen in slight peelings of the skin between the fingers 
comes from too many nights in close contact with 
Books. Its most propitious breeding ground is in 
the stacks of libraries or reading rooms lined with 
Books. Continual turning of pages and handling of 
books is dangerous. 


Guard yourself against contracting 
“SCHOLAR’S HAND” 
—Jack-o-Lantern. 
THE 
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The New York Summer Service 
Group a Rare Experience 


THE group of twenty-five students was a selected one, 
representing eighteen colleges in sixteen states; it 
was intelligent, critical, well-informed, socially awake 
and actively interested in the life of the world and 
methods of improving it. 


The group members received more from the di- 
versified program than they possibly could have re- 
ceived in any classroom. Each had the privilege of 
working and living in a typical New York City settle- 
ment. Then there were lectures and trips. In all 
these six weeks there was not one flat speaker and not 
one unprofitable discussion. 

Francis Henson gave a bird’s eye view of present- 
day economic conditions and a philosophy of economic 
history. Bruce Curry, of Union Seminary, was at his 
best in his talk on “High and Low Religion,” giving 
an excellent diagnosis of what is worthwhile and 
foolish in religion. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick met the group informally 
and answered questions. So did Harry K. Edmunds 
of International House. Charles Webber of Union 
Seminary gave a first-hand and exceedingly valuable 
picture of the inactivity of the church in social crises, 
and Buell Gallagher gave a philosophy of economics. 
Dr. Edith Hale Swift’s talk on sex was straightfor- 
ward and the best the writer has heard. Roger Bald- 
win, director of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the man who is notorious for having gotten arrested 
for reading the Constitution on the steps of the City 
Hall at Paterson, N. J., was unusually good. 


Space will permit the mention of some of the other 
speakers only by name: Major A. C. Sandeford of 
the United States Army; Rev. Edmond B. Chaffee 
of Labor Temple and the War Resisters League; Rabbi 
Sidney E. Goldstein, Associate Rabbi of Free Syna- 
gogue and member of the City Affairs Committee; 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, Grand Sachem of Tammany 
Hall; Grace Sloane Overton, expert in Adolescent 
Psychology; Walter White of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People; James 
E. Harris, educator and civil liberties exponent; Nor- 
man Thomas and August Clessens of the Socialist 
Party; Paul Harris, international peace advocate; 
Karl Hesley of the Henry Street Settlement, Dr. How- 
ard Potter, Assistant Director of the Psychiatric In- 
stitute, and Inspector Louis F. Costuma, of the Crime 
Prevention Bureau of the New York Police. 


Much also could be said about the interesting trips, 
meals together on the roof of the Bowery Y. M. C. A., 
and evenings in the “Bear’s Den.” Space will allow 
mention only of some of the outstanding points vis- 
ited: Negro Harlem, Chinatown, The Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Wall Street, The Stock Exchange, the sub- 
treasury, the Municipal Lodging House, Welfare Is- 
land, Ellis Island, Communist Headquarters, Socialist 
Headquarters, Anarchist Headquarters, and attend- 
ance at the Liberal Catholic Church and at a meeting 
of the Bahai religionists. A. J. MURPHY. 


Columbia University. 
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Seminar on Industrial Relations 
Seattle, Washington 


A SEMINAR on Industrial Relations in the year 
1932 must find itself facing, head-on, the problem of 
unemployment. Twenty-three men and women stu- 
dents of the University of Washington met during the 
summer for bi-weekly lectures, field trips, discussions. 

The work of the Seattle Unemployed Citizens League 
was studied. An acquaintance with relief activities 
was gained through visits to the numerous projects 
of the league: the wood cutting operations, the com- 
missaries, the clothing and shoe repairing projects, 
and the central accounting offices. The students talked 
with unemployed men and women, getting their slant 
on the present situation and their views on the relief 
methods that are being used. In seminar group meet- 
ings they discussed such topics as, “Is Democracy 
Possible?”; “Organized Labor’s and Communism’s 
Approach to the Problem of Unemployment”; “Women 
in Industry”; and “The Unemployed Woman.” 

Credit is given by the University of Washington to 
the students who fulill the requirements of attend- 
ance, extensive reading, and a term paper. 

“T have come to a realization of the inadequacy of 
the information available to the public through news- 
papers, magazines, and books,” writes a group mem- 
ber. So interested has the group become that they 
continued their meetings past the prescribed schedule 
and are sponsoring a series of forums on the subject 
during the school year. C. H. LOUCHs. 


University of Washington. 





A SURVEY 
OF THE 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


will be issued as a supplement to the 
September 7th issue of THE WORLD 
TOMORROW. This chart, prepared by 
Devere Allen, will contain an analysis of 
each of the party platforms, biographical 
sketches of the candidates, brief party 
histories and the stand taken by each on 
every important question of the day. 
Additional copies of the Survey for use 
in schools, libraries, clubs and discussion 
groups will be available at 10 cents each 
up to 10 copies, 5 cents each for 10 or 
more and $4.00 per hundred. Advance 


orders are suggested. 


| THE WORLD TOMORROW 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From variant points of the compass have come these 
letters from members of the Student Christian Movement 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I hope it will be possible for you to include this 
letter in an early number of your paper. I believe it 
is imperative that the students of this country begin 
to think afresh about alcoholism and its control. I 
should like to point out briefly and somewhat dogmati- 
cally a number of facts and opinions which need their 
attention. 

1. By and large, year in and year out, humanity 
would be immeasurably benefited if it could do away 
with the drinking of intoxicating liquor. Alcohol is 
one of man’s worst enemies. The masses of Asia, of 
the United States of America and of every other part 
of the world are in the same boat. Families suffer 
untold misery because one member is an immoderate 
drinker. And now that the emancipation of women is 
spreading throughout the world the problem becomes 
more acute, because women know that they have a 
right to do whatever men do. 

2. By long experience it has been clearly shown 
that the liquor interests—those who make money by 
the sale and manufacture of liquor—do not obey any 
law if they can avoid it. In the early days of local 
and state option they fought for federal control, think- 
ing thus to avoid dry spots. Now they advocate states 
rights, thinking to avoid federal control. Under the 
Eighteenth Amendment men became bootleggers who 
were dealing in liquor within the law, more or less, 
before prohibition. Today’s bootleggers will remain 
liquor dealers if the Eighteenth Amendment is re- 
pealed. 

3. The newspapers, with some splendid exceptions, 
will not tell the truth about the Wet and Dry issues. 
Each college library should subscribe for the Christian 
Science Monitor or some other thoroughly reliable 
paper that is fair to the cause of prohibition. It is 
difficult to escape the influences of the propaganda with 
which the liquor interests are deluging the country. 

4. No one has proposed any substitute for the pres- 
ent system of liquor control that does not do one of 
two things or both: bring back, in effect, the saloon; 
or, drive liquor drinking into the home. For myself, 
I think the return of the saloon would be better than 
any system which would contribute toward the farther 
breakdown of home life. 

5. The argument that legalizing beer and wine or 
repealing the Eighteenth Amendment would help ma- 
terially in ending the depression has not the backing 
of a single competent authority. On the other hand, 
there is abundant evidence that a man or family is 
better off economically without liquor. 

6. Intelligent Drys are dissatisfied with the present 
situation; they are looking for a better way to stop 
drinking. But they call alcohol what it is—a deadly 
enemy of man, especially in this highly industrialized 
society. They know that the “Capitalistic System” is 
producing men who are worn out by their work and 
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who live in a state of constant strain and worry, due 
to insecurity. They know that it is far more impor. 
tant to change that system than to take away alcohol, 
one means of escape. But they believe that we must 
do both. Politically, our country needs a Dry Pacifist 
Socialist Party. 

Obviously I cannot here develop and defend these 
points as I should like to do. I want, nevertheless, to 
urge INTERCOLLEGIAN readers to refuse to be captured 
by the cynical attitude of students and faculty who are 
prone to refer to Prohibition as the pet of Methodist 
temperance societies. Here is one place—and there 
are many such places—where a man will be lonely if 
he will be thoughtful and courageous. And may | 
add that I, for one, thank God for the Methodists, 
Baptists and every other group anywhere in the world 
who have worked through the years to rid the world of 
one more form of slavery. 

Sincerely, 

Yale FAY CAMPBELL. 

ie 


Conference in Printer’s Ink 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 

This year I am barred from the high privilege of 
attending an American student conference, but never- 
theless I have discovered a most effective substitute! 

Early on Sunday morning, June 12, I started off on 
my bicycle to teach a Bible Class at a near-by middle 
school, but when I arrived I found that the class 
meeting had been called off because the students were 
in the midst of examinations. A later meeting to 
which I usually go had also been discontinued. There- 
fore, I turned homeward with an unexpected amount 
of free time at my disposal. 

As I pedaled along I found myself wishing that I 
might drop in on any one of the five or six student 
conferences which I knew were at that moment in 
session in the United States. I was especially think- 
ing about the Estes Park Conference and how good it 
would be to have a few hours there. Not being able 
to manage this, I took up the magazines from our 
living room table, (the May issues of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, Far Horizons, The World Tomorrow and The 
Student World had arrived simultaneously). So with 
their leadership I put on a conference for myself. 

In the INTERCOLLEGIAN I listened to some great sen- 
tences from Francis Sayre on the “eternal verities,” 
heard President Morgan urge the need of self-disci- 
pline, saw through the eyes of some anonymous writer 
the effect of the depression upon the American cam- 
pus, and noted the way-in which old colleagues like 
George Small and Felix Manley sized up campus pol- 
itics and fraternities. I saw a rather wonderful pag- 
eant, provided by the Periscope, entitled “The Ar- 
rival.” Further on, I saw a small host of familiar 
faces and at the close of this particular session 4 
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good-natured chap called “The Wayfarer” put me in 
touch with some verses by Glenzer which he is pro- 
moting as the theme song for the next war. (I would 
like to ask him why he said “next,” when there is a 
full-sized war on every day up in Manchuria?) 

After a brief intermission Ray Currier (in Far 
Horizons) called the conference to order for a session 
on the world movement of Christianity, introducing 
Ray Phillips to tell about some up-to-date work of the 
most difficult sort in South Africa, and Spencer Hatch 
to describe the struggle with “poverty that is poverty” 
in the seven hundred thousand rural villages of India. 
| was just thinking that a movement which tackles 
jobs of this kind is too great to draw back from until 
we are more than half starved ourselves, when up 
came old Jess Wilson to propose a student mission- 
ary forward movement which would give ten thousand 
men something to do besides worry, which would em- 
bark a hundred thousand people on a new adventure 
with prayer, and which might even turn five hundred 
thousand dollars of new American money into the 
kind of assets around the world that no international 
bank failure can possibly freeze. 

This got me to thinking again about how we are 
going to handle money if we ever learn the lessons of 
these difficult times, so I was glad when the succeed- 
ing platform hour, under the general theme “The 
World Tomorrow,” gave a good summary of the pres- 
ent status of American Socialism and a searching 
meditation by Kirby Page on “Penitence and Social 
Progress.” 

But even the best conferences must come to a close. 
This one of ours ended up with a symposium on “The 
Church,” chaired by Visser’t Hooft. It brought to us 
the reflections of Francis Miller, Chairman of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, (whom we hope 
to see here in Peiping soon), Karl Barth of Switzer- 
land, G. J. Herring of Holland, Paul Schutz of Ger- 
many, Buell Gallagher of the United States, Eric Fenn 
of Great Britain, Kagawa of Japan, Zander of Russia 
and Werner of Sweden. As the last speaker’s voice 
died away we found ourselves thinking, “There’s is a 
lot of life in this many-formed church and especially 
in the student side of it.” We share the joy of the 
Federation Chairman in being a part of a movement 
which “by its teaching and by its experience. ..may 
help to produce the men and women who can demon- 
strate in the world what is meant by the Christian 
way of deliverance.” 

Thank you ever so much for putting us in touch 
with this conference which neither distance nor de- 
pression could keep us from attending. Every best 
wish to you as you seek to increase the enrolment for 
the coming year! Sincerely, 


Peiping, China. LYMAN HOOVER. 


From Dassel, Germany 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 

I shall always be grateful for the privilege of at- 
tending the Dassel Conference for religious workers 
this summer, as a representative of the National 
Preparatory School Committee of the Student Divi- 
sion. 

I arrived a day late to find the conference housed 
In a well-equipped Erholungsheim, or rest house, 
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owned by the Y. M. C. A. in Germany as a place for 
retreat, rest, and conference. It served also as a sum- 
mer work-camp for young unemployed boys. 

The Conference was busily at work; I didn’t know a 
soul there except Visser ’t Hooft and his wife; intro- 
ductions were soon accomplished, however, and to my 
great interest I found representatives there from over 
thirty different countries—mostly European but in- 
cluding also India, Japan, New Zealand, Canada and 
the United States. 


I was immensely impressed by the French delega- 
tion—as keen, alert, progressive and liberal a lot as 
I have ever seen, and I only hope that that group will 
some day visit America, for we had much in common 
with their point of view. A young pasteur named 
Arnold Bremond, from Divonne, had spent two years 
working in a factory to learn to think and speak the' 
language of the workers among whom he lives; he 
now speaks with a thrilling ring of conviction. 

The conference grouped itself into four discussion 
groups: (1) The Content and Presentation of the 
Christian Message; (2) Influences of Modern Educa- 
tional Movements; (3) International Application of 
Christianity and (4) the changing moral and cultural 
standards and, (5) what should a Christian’s attitude 
be towards life in our modern generation? This last 
isn’t the exact title but it covers its meaning. For a 
whole week these groups worked and struggled to- 
gether, discovering very wide diversities in views, very 
different backgrounds, training or methods of pro- 
cedure in the various countries represented. 


We all did each other a lot of good. We Anglo- 
Saxons never let up on our insistence on a practical 
Christianity and a life to be lived out in a social pro- 
gram as well as a personal enrichment. The Contin- 
entals never let up on their insistence on the complete 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ and only in him 
can man and the world be saved. Before the week 
was over both groups understood each other very 
clearly indeed, and both acknowledged the others’ 
contributions. 

The evenings were well spent in hearing addresses 
from such men as Pasteur Brémond, Pit Van Dusen, 
a German pasteur named Engleke, a Japanese, and 
Miss Mills of the World Y. W. C. A. Pit’s talk on 
“Conversion vs. Education” aroused a storm of com- 
ment. The Europeans were pleased and outspokenly 
relieved to find an American who knew his theology 
inside out, and yet who could be an out-spoken liberal! 


Dr. John R. Mott literally blew in one day at noon, 
spoke to us after lunch on “The Price of Spiritual 
Leadership” and left at four. His coming was like 
a great strong wind which struck us so hard we had 
to stand up against its strength, but grew stronger 
in so doing. He humbled us, made us check up pretty 
rigidly on our half-hearted ways and we blessed him 
for his coming. He certainly is a giant among men. 

I shall never forget that final day when we held a 
communion service in the woods where we had held 
so many of our sessions. A French Calvinist Pasteur, 
a German Lutheran pastor and a Japanese clergyman 
all three presided and did it beautifully. It was a 
solemn hour and we all felt bound together in a Chris- 
tian unity which went beyond nationalities and races. 

Sincerely, 


Dassel. BUEL TROWBRIDGE. 
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OBERLIN 
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ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 





A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
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AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
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in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
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the delights of cultured living. 
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When: Early in the current season of the perennial 
Green Invasion. 

Where: A mile outside Middletown, at the point 
where Main Street joins the open highway. 

What: A Youth (noticeably eager to appear collegi- 
ate), suitcase in hand, waiting for a lift. Something 
resembling a long piece of tape issues from the suit- 
case and trails back along the roadside....A noise 
in the distance sounding at first like a mechanical 
stone crusher proves to be, on rounding the curve, an 
unnameable, completely open model of claptrap, front 
wheels shimmying, radiator steaming. At the wheel, 
the figure of an odd yet strangely familiar old man, 
his hair and beard loose in the breeze....The car 
(its huge green license plate bearing the numerals 
1936 done in a rather dark shade of blue) slows down 
but does not stop before YOUTH; while the driver, 
none other than OLD— 

Time: (hails YOUTH): Climb in! 

Youth: Thanks. I....You’re not by any chance go- 
ing as faras..... 

Time (as car continues to move on: Hang on! I 
don’t have any brakes. I know where you're goin’ all 
right...Been making this trip a good many years 
now... But, what’s that ? 

Youth (notices for first time the tape; is enm- 
barrassed; tries to pull it loose from the suitcase): 
I....1 don’t know exactly....1 found it tied on here 
as I was leaving home this morning... .with the other 
end fastened to something back inside the house....I 
broke it loose, and thought I'd left the whole thing 
behind; but 

Time (with a smile): Kinda like an apron string, 
eh? Well, a good thing to break, I guess....But don’t 
throw it away entirely. Tuck it inside your kit.... 
You may want some of it now and then up there at 
school. ...for a reminder. 

Youth: Thanks I.... You say you've been over this 
road before? What’s it like? I’ve heard it’s in pretty 
bad shape. 

Time: We-e-e-l-l (uncertainly)....mebbe.... Yes, 
’tis rather rough in spots. Shoulders been gettin’ 
kinda soft last year or so. And the seams ARE a bit 
humpy....Used to be a good, smooth stretch o’ road, 
too, all the way along.... They’re fixin a piece of it 
down ’tother end.... Rumor says they’re goin’ to 
make the whole road narrower soon.... Costs tceo 
much as ’tis now; and....aren’t so many folks usin’ 
it as there used to be.... Don’t know but what it’s a 
good idea at that..... 

(Despite its hopeless appearance, the car makes 
amazing speed.) 

Youth: What sort of place Is this college I’m going 
to? You see, I’ve never been there myself. I chose it 
because Dad went there years ago.... He says it’s 
changed a lot since then. 

Time: Changed? Oh, yes! Considerable, since your 
Dad went here.... Lots bigger now.... Most too big, 
for my idea of a school.... What’er you going to 
study? Engineerin’? 

Youth: No.... No, I hardly know just yet. I'll 
probably go into Dad’s business afterwards.... But 
he thought I might better take just a straight cultural 
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course in the Arts School.... Says so many of the 
boys he’s seen coming out of college lately have lacked 
something. ..- I’m not sure I know what he means. 

Time: Well, now!.... Don’ know but what your 
Dad’s about right. The boys AIN’T been gettin’ much 
of the sort of thing lately that they used to... .the 
kind of thing that wears well....that’s true. 

Youth: But what good would an Arts course be in 
business ? 

Time: So? Well, what good’s a flower...to eat?... 
Seems to me—Look! Here we are, on top of the 
mountain after that climb. There, now! How about 


that for a view?... Ain’t that something to look at? 
Wish we could stop a bit... You can almost see the 
school buildings out there... Ever see such a view? 

Youth: It Is wonderful, isn’t it? 

Time: Ye-e-e-s... Kinda does somethin to you in- 
side, doesn’t it? Worth all the climbin’ we had to 
do... Mebbe that’s like what your Dad means about 
college...don’t you think? ...Wants you to climb 


up...inside yourself...to a high place...where you 
can see farther...across more of life...’n not worry 
too much about coming back to make his business 
pay.... 

Youth: But the business USED to pay well! ...At 
least Dad was well fixed, until a few years ago. Then 
—well, anyhow,—Dad’s been a good sport about it 
all... Seems just as happy now as when everything 
was going so well...only he WOULD like to be able to 
help me a bit more financially. ..to get through school 
... But then—he had to work his way, didn’t he? 

Time: Yes,—now that you mention it, I believe he 
did... Mebbe that’s why he wants you to get some- 
thing else out of yours, besides— Well! Here we are! 
Quicker ’n I thought... That’s the main building 


up there...the one with the clock on it... Sorry I 
can't stop...only slow up a bit...brakes gone, you 
see... Good-bye...I’ll be back this way just before 
Christmas... Don’t forget the view up there.... 

Youth: Good-bye, friend!...(Beautiful place!...I 
wonder if I'll get a bid to Dad’s old fraternity... ). 

CURTAIN. 
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THE COLLEGIATE SAMARITAN 


A CERTAIN Freshman came down from home unto 
college, and she fell among critics who said that her 
clothes didn’t fit; that she hadn’t got style and that 
her personality was unfortunate. They robbed her of 
her self-confidence and her enthusiasm and they de- 
parted, leaving her sick and sore at heart and half 
dead. By chance a certain Junior passed that way and 
seeing the Freshman she said, “What a good job those 
Sophomore critics did’—and passed by on the other 
side. And a certain Senior came that way, saying, 
“Yea, verily, for she hadn’t the making of a good 
sorority girl”’—and she passed by on the other side. 
But a certain Special Student, journeying that way, 
came and had compassion on the Freshman and took 
her to her room and bound up her wounds, pouring in 
understanding and sympathy and friendliness. And 
she put her on her feet again and introduced her to 
her own friends and was a friend to her. 

Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor 
to the Freshman that fell among the critics? 

CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


OCTOBER, 1932 


Desirable Degrees 
for Every Student 


A. B.—Ardent Believer. Believe in yourself, believe 
in others, and believe in God. 


M. D.—Magnificent Dreamer. The individual or the 
nation without a vision perishes. 


D. D.—Doer of Deeds. Believe and dream and act. 
Act enthusiastically; do determinedly. 


F.R.S.—Fellow of Regular Supplication. “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” 


Litt.D.—Devotee of Literature. Cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the master minds of literature and 
form an intimate friendship with a few of the 
very greatest. 


LL.D.—Defender of Law and Liberty. Respect for 
righteous law is a requisite of civilization and a 
requirement of real Christianity. Froude wisely 
declares: “Just laws are no restraint upon the 
freedom of the good, for the good man desires 
nothing which a just law will interfere with.” 


D.C. L.—Disseminator of Cheerful Living. Remem- 
ber that the more joy you give away the more you 
keep. 


C. E.—Christian Experimentor. “’Tis the life rather 
than the lips that speaks and the man’s greatest 
utterance is himself.” 
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THE WAYFARER 


FOR BALANCED RATIONS for my friends in the Class 
of ’36 I recommend for reading the first two weeks of 
school: 


Larry, Letters of a Lafayette Sophomore—to give 
you a straight steer on athletics, dates, the faculty and 
other important factors in college life. ($1.25.) 


Am I Getting an Education?—It will help you find 
your way through that amazing and bewildering col- 
lege catalog (sometimes around it) to an education 
that is something more than “a four-years’ loaf” 
(President Wilkins’ definition of ‘“college-bred”’). 
(15 cents.) 


Living Creatively—by Kirby Page; a book you 
will want to keep handy for frequent reading; in ad- 
dition to its eleven brief and practical chapters on 
how we may have poise, certainty, a sense of direction 
and inner resources adequate for life today, there is a 
stimulating collection of quotations for study and 
meditation. ($2.00.) 

s 


There is not a September that rolls around that 
doesn’t bring the WAYFARER—and what college grad 
is an exception—mingled but vivid memories of those 
first free days at college. My sense of fellowship with 
the Class of ’36 is very real. I feel myself marching 
again with all outward confidence but none too certain 
knees, up to Old Main to become a college man. How 
I had looked forward to precisely that hour, but now 
I prayed inwardly for an intervening cataclysm! 


How I felt of course has little permanent signif- 
icance, but it is a symbol of a well-nigh universal 
phenomenon. Some of my freshman friends who may 
be inclined to feel that they are out beyond their 
depth should remember that much of the swagger 
they see around them is pure compensation for in- 
feriority perhaps more real than their own! 
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And few things are worse than a freshman swagge 
(one thing decidedly worse, because it threatens to 
become chronic, is a sophomore swagger); it denotes 
a state of mind strangely impervious to new ideas 
and a social attitude that makes friendship impossible, 
At least, so I have seen it work. 

g& 

All of us respond to genuineness, even if sometime 
this means that we must frankly admit that we need 
help or that we don’t know. A good many colleges, 
I am glad to observe, are now cultivating this spirit 
of naturalness by a friendly plan of faculty or senior 
counselors. Whether your college has such a plan 
or not I strongly advise that you adopt it for your- 
self; you will be surprised how easily it can be done, 
Most professors are eager to know you and to help 
with any of the myriad of problems—studies or other- 
wise—that come along. 1 


In many ways, I suppose, the first three weeks in 
college are the hardest. Everything seems to be set 
to rush us off our feet—fraternities, athletics, sub- 
scriptions to everything under the sun, four years 
orientation courses packed into a few lectures, etc., 
etc. It is a wise cool-headed freshman who can keep 
his sense of direction, and not realize after the fried 
chicken of fraternity rushing has turned to the baked 
hash of fraternity ragging that if he had another 
chance he might decide differently. 






























& 

This tendency of college to get freshmen “pigeon- 
holed” into their proper places with imperative ur- 
gency reminds me of the remark accredited to King 
George V, when on the eve of the first Labor govern- 
ment, a Tory, confident of the King’s Tory loyalties, 
expressed a fear that the King might be embarrassed 
to receive the newly elected Labor representatives. 
“T’ll have you know,” he replied, “that no party has 
me in its pocket.” I have never known a college man 
or woman who regretted maintaining his or her own in- 
dependence of action or judgment. 

" 

I have been intrigued by the suggestive theme of a 
student conference in China: “Forward Together Into 
the National Crisis.” There is no escape psychology 
there; no wishful thinking about ways around of 
through the crisis; there is simply a calm recognition 
of the reality that only by meeting the crisis may a 
new and even greater nation be built. 

6 
This, by Florence Earle Coates, I offer as an appro- 
priate anthem for the Class of ’36: 
Thank God, a man can grow! 
He is not bound 
With earthward gaze to creep along the ground; 
Though his beginnings be but poor and low, 
Thank God, a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars may burn dim, 
The torch he lighted may in darkness fail 
And nothing to rekindle it avail,— 
Yet high beyond his dull horizon’s rim, 
Arcturus and the Pleiads beckon him. 
—THE WAYFARER. 
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